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Judgment over Jerusalem 

The sickening thud of mortar shells exploding in the 
Inner City of Jerusalem arouses a chill of apprehension 
and horror in the heart of every Christian throughout the 
world. Efforts to effect a UN international regime, or a 
truce, for the Holy City have come to naught. The Gen- 
eral Assembly has gone home after authorizing a “media- 
tor” and a “municipal commissioner” empowered to 
maintain “essential services,” that is, water, transporta- 
tion and the like. The Security Council has embarked 
on a new round of discussions that have no discernible 
weight with the contestants, who by now have clearly 
learned that they can ignore the United Nations. At 
present writing no damage has been reported to the ven- 
erated shrines made sacred by Our Saviour’s Life and 
Passion, but already the Holy City has undergone the 
even graver damage of profanation by bloody strife. 
There is little profit at this stage in trying to assign the 
responsibility for the sacrilege that looms so close to 
Jerusalem. The inclination is to blame all those con- 
nected, including our own Government. What the Chris- 
tion world does feel and may soon give vigorous ex- 
pression to is deep grief that holy places which in the 
days of the Crusaders evoked the greatest testimony of 
faith ever witnessed are suffering once again a new kind 
of profanation. Recently the Holy Father sent Archbishop 
Gustavo Testa as Apostolic Delegate to Palestine on a mis- 
sion of pacification. The prayers and sympathies of the 
Christian world are with him. It may seem paradoxical 
and even foolish for one without military or political 
power to step in where soldiers and statesmen have failed. 
Yet he represents that spiritual force for lack of which 
they failed. Perhaps only another crusade can save Pales- 
tine—one of reparation for our sins. 


Auto wages 

From the strike against the Chrysler Corporation will 
probably come the answer to the question of third-round 
wage increases in the basic industries. Two months ago 
business seemed to take for granted that there would be 
a third round, and that it would run from nine to eleven 
cents, Excellent 1947 profits, which ranged in many cases 
from thirty-five to forty per cent over 1946, and a sharp 
jump in living costs made a settlement along these lines 
appear necessary and inevitable. In some industries— 
textiles, men’s clothing, meat-packing—management free- 
ly granted a modest third round. The pattern, it ap- 
peared, was being set. Then it was that Big Steel tossed 
its bombshell at Philip Murray—not a single penny for 
the third round—and Mr. Murray, bound by a no-strike 
pledge, had to take the blow without fighting back. That 
put the burden for setting the pattern in basic industry 
on the United Auto Workers. For two or three fairly 
obvious reasons Chrysler became the target. At the pres- 


ent time the average hourly wage rate in automobiles is 
about $1.50, which, if the men are employed steadily, 
comes to approximately $3,000 a year. As every house- 
wife knows, $3,000 doesn’t go so far today as it did in 
April, 1947. On the other hand, profits have been a good 
deal more than satisfactory. According to National City 
Bank’s Monthly Letter for April, twenty-eight auto com- 
panies reported net income—efter depreciation, interest, 
taxes, other charges and reserves—for 1947 of $450,942,- 
000. This amounted to a hefty 20.8-per-cent return on 
net worth. This high-earnings trend has continued during 
the first quarter of 1948. While these are over-all figures, 
and may misrepresent the situation of this or that firm, 
they indicate that the burden of proof in the dispute over 
auto wages lies with management. The union maintains 
that the Big Three can grant as much as twenty-five cents 
without raising prices and still make a good profit; or, 
if there is no wage increase, that the companies can cut 
prices substantially. The arithmetic appears to support 
this contention. 


ECA’s unobtrusive growth 

It may seem odd, after all the fanfare attending the 
Marshall Plan’s passage and swinging into operation, that 
it has featured so little in the headlines. Palestine, the 
Smith-Molotov affair, national election campaigns have 
all crowded the unostentatious work of the Economic 
Cooperation Administration off the front pages at home, 
but we may be assured that its vital importance is fully 
recognized abroad. In the past weeks important steps 
have been taken and decisions made by Administrator 
Paul G. Hoffman. The United States will refuse aid to 
any European nation supplying Russia with arms or mili- 
tary equipment. There will be no loans to industries in 
Great Britain which are in the process of socialization, 
because “there is a transition period necessarily involved 
in the shift from private to public ownership. And we 
want quick results.” Most heartening were two points 
made by Mr. Hoffman in his testimony before the Senate 
Appropriations Committee on May 13. Politics is to be 
kept out of ECA: 

Influencing governments politically is not our job. 

Unless and until told otherwise by Congress, our 

objectives will be economic. We will look at all these 

problems from the standpoint of recovery and the 

potentialities they offer for promoting world peace. 
Second, Mr. Hoffman promised an “early shift” from 
emergency relief to “full-fledged recovery efforts,” which 
will be spurred after July 1 by emphasis on sending 
abroad machinery, materials and equipment for long- 
range recovery purposes. These are good realistic deci- 
sions, and they are matched from abroad by an equally 
realistic and dynamic approach. Speaking before the 
American Club of Paris on May 13, Robert Marjolin, 
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secretary general of the Organization for European Eco- 
nomic Cooperation, set as the aim of his organization the 
reconstruction of Europe, with United States aid, so that 
Europe and the U.S. together could then work for the 
development of Africa, South America and Asia. He thus 
expressed the goal of such solidarity: 
The task is one that has never been undertaken be- 
fore, where sixteen independent nations are endeav- 
oring to combine their economic efforts for a com- 
mon aim. I do not know whether a superstate will 
be the outcome, but I do know all members hope it 
will lead to permanent cooperation. 
Upon the efficient application of the Marshall Plan de- 
pends, to no small extent, the possibility of the birth of 


one world—or. at the least, of one western free world. 


Schools: an apple of discord in France 

Information at hand concerning the recent debates in 
the French Assembly on the twenty-six or twenty-eight 
Catholic schools of the St. Etienne (Loire) mining region 
indicates that this is a typical example of the compromises 
to which the MRP is condemned by its coalition with the 
Socialists. These latter, while siding with the largely 
Catholic MRP in its opposition to communism, still retain 
the anti-religious bias that may well prove to be the 
Achilles heel of continental European socialism. While 
the St. Etienne mines were under private ownership, the 
mining companies maintained Catholic schools for the 
miners’ children. When, however, the mines were nation- 
alized, the Socialists insisted that the schools, now sup- 
ported by the Government, should be secularized. Fearful 
of a crisis which might unseat the Government, Premier 
Schuman capitulated. In their zeal for nationalization, 
the MRP had not foreseen such consequences. (Inciden- 
tally, the democratic idea of finding out what the miners 
and their children wanted does not seem to have been 
mentioned.) Once more the question of the “lay school,” 
the bane of the Second and Third and now of the Fourth 
Republic, raises its ugly head. Their anti-religious hang- 
over from the nineteenth century drives the Socialists into 
the arms of the Communists, whom otherwise they detest; 
and the MRP stands to lose many votes in the next elec- 
tion, probably to the de Gaullists. It is not a healthy 
situation for France. 


Farewell to Gromyko 

What will be most remembered about Andrei A. Gro- 
myko, whose recall to Moscow was announced recently, 
is that he has said “No” more times than Molotov. As 
Soviet representative on the Security Council he pro- 
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claimed his veto approximately twenty times, and he 
more than anyone else is identified with the causes of the 
standstill in the United Nations. Gromyko does not re. 
turn home in disgrace. On the contrary, he has always 
been the fair-haired boy of someone in the Kremlin, and 
his actions abroad have been everything that Moscow 
expects of its emissaries. Coming into the foreign service 
from a post as economics lecturer in the Russian Acad. 
emy of Sciences, he joined Constantine Oumansky jn 
Washington as counselor of the Soviet Embassy in 1939, 
and on August 21, 1943 became, at thirty-five, reportedly 
the youngest man ever to be ambassador of a major 
Power to the United States. He represented the Soviet 
Union at the Dumbarton Oaks conversations, out of 
which eventuated the United Nations Charter, and has 
been the representative of his country on the Security 
Council, the Atomic Energy Commission and other UN 
bodies. Though far from being an engaging personality, 
Gromyko has always been the chief attraction for visitors 
at Lake Success. He has been in fact the perfect Soviet 
foreign official: totally dependent upon instructions from 
the home office, executing directives without swerving, 
rationalizing his instructions before public opinion as far 
he could and, when that proved impossible, not hesitating 
a moment to follow them out regardless of consequences, 
Undoubtedly Gromyko’s “walk-out” from the Security 
Council on the Iranian issue on March 27, 1946 will long 
be pointed to as the ideal which young aspiring Soviet 
diplomats would do well to imitate if they expect to get 
anywhere. The new man, Jacob A. Malik, is a specialist 
on Far Eastern affairs. Whether the change is part of a 
general shift of Soviet foreign policy and whether Malik’s 
choice is any portent of the future USSR line, remain 
unanswered questions at Lake Success. 


Gangsterism enters farm-labor scene 

On May 17, at 9:30 in the evening, a group of unidenti- 
fied men fired five shots at the executive committee of 
the National Farm Labor Union. One of the labor men, 
James Price, was critically wounded by a shot in the head. 
The committee was meeting in the house of one of the 
members at Arvin, Calif., in connection with the organi- 
zation of farm labor on the West Coast. The NFLU, a 
commie-clean outfit, has been trying to unionize the farm 
workers of the region for upwards of a year. Part of the 
picture is the strike at Di Giorgio ranch, now in its eighth 
month (cf. America, April 24, p. 44). Resistance to the 
NFLU organizing efforts has come from two quarters— 
the large growers, who much prefer a free market with 
plenty of cheap labor, and a rival labor group generally 
considered to be communist infiltrated. At the writing, 
we have no evidence that either of these interests was 
responsible for the introduction of gangsterism into the 
California farm-labor picture. Who did the shooting at 
Arvin remains anybody’s guess. But it is high time that 
California authorities looked into these threats to the right 
of organization, and safeguarded the interests of respon- 
sible labor groups. The reputation of California will 
surely suffer if something is not done to promote honest 
labor relations in agricultural areas. 
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Russian “cooperation” in Korea 

Soviet Russia’s desire for “peace and cooperation 
among the peoples,” so eloquently voiced by Premier 
Stalin, has yet to manifest itself in practice. This is par- 
ticularly true in Korea, where the Russians continue a 
policy of murder, sabotage and arson. Their latest act— 
the shutting-off of electrical power in North Korea, thus 
depriving the American zone of electricity—is but one of 
many harassing tactics employed by the Soviets. Angered 
by the successful election in South Korea, in which more 
than 85 per cent of the Koreans voted for freedom and 
independence on May 10 of this year, the Russians re- 
sorted to this form of reprisal, directed against the 
Korean people themselves. Americans can understand the 
ire of Lt. Gen. John R. Hodge, American commander in 
South Korea, when he bitterly denounced the Soviet tac- 
tic. After other Russian methods—including sabotage, 
murder of leaders and infiltration of the American zone 
—had failed, the Russians turned off the power. What 
they hope to accomplish, said General Hodge, is to in- 
timidate freedom-loving Koreans who expressed them- 
selves so clearly at the polls in favor of a truly repre- 
sentative democracy. The shut-down of power from the 
North is also intended to force recognition of the Soviet 
puppet government above the 38th parallel. In view of 
these new Russian tactics in Korea, Premier Stalin’s state- 
ment about his desire for peace sounds very hollow. 


Koreans in Japan 

Korean disturbances in the Japanese cities of Kobe and 
Osaka a few weeks ago have given rise to a rather 
erroneous impression that the “work” was done by com- 
munist agitators among Koreans in Japan. While com- 
munist participation in the anti-American riots can hardly 
be denied, the cause of the evil must be sought else- 
where. There are, according to Korean estimates, some 
600,000 to 800,000 Koreans in Japan. These came while 
their country was under Japan’s domination. Many, over 
a period of years, managed by hard labor to rise above 
the abject poverty which brought them to an enemy 
country. By using their scanty savings they acquired land 
and factories and established themselves in the trades and 
professions. Curiously, with the defeat of Japan their 
situation, instead of improving, worsened considerably. 
First of all, they could not go home, because adequate 
transportation was lacking. The economic plight in which 
defeated Japan found itself was naturally felt by the 
Koreans. The latter are now considered “an enemy peo- 
ple” by the Japanese, and are not allowed to participate 
in Japan’s economy. As a result, many Koreans have 
engaged in black-marketing in order to feed themselves 
and their families. To make things worse, the Korean 
language is still viewed by the Japanese as a language of 
slaves. Koreans cannot publicly use their own tongue, or 
teach their culture even in schools of their own. With 
illiteracy very high and with a total lack of religious in- 
struction (there are very few Catholics among them—the 
rest are pagan), the circumstances are such as to invite 
communist agitation. A well-intentioned Korean educa- 
tional association, Chosen Ren-mei, with evening schools 


in Kobe, Tokyo, Osaka and other Japanese cities, was 
early dominated by Japanese Communists. As might be 
expected, the atheistic philosophy of Marx and Lenin 
ranks high in the schools’ curricula. Koreans with no 
opportunity to learn how to read and write are now being 
taught how to fight for Soviet power. The disastrous 
situation can be remedied only by a series of planned 
measures, such as equalization of Koreans with the Jap- 
anese, improvement of economic life and encouragement 
of missionary work. 


Wisdom from Broadway 

Theophilus Lewis will not mind, we are sure, a minor 
trespass on his theatre preserve, if we call your attention 
to some recent statements about theatrical art which are 
very wise in themselves and which serve to point out one 
fundamental “what’s wrong with the theatre.” Fordham 
University’s School of Dramatics recently invited director 
Arthur Hopkins to give some lectures on play directing; 
the lectures are now published in book form by Samuel 
French under the title, Reference Point. Here are some of 
Mr. Hopkins’ observations: (referring to some of the 
great old vaudevillians) They were admirable in “their 
magnificent indifference to effect. They seemed to say, 
‘this is the way it is. The rest is up to you””; (comment- 
ing on artistic motivation) “I believe that the sole pur- 
suit of success results in half-men—men so completely 
absorbed by the externals of life that the inner man, the 
important half of man, is left to atrophy”; (stating the 
purpose of art) “The artist is occupied in God’s work, 
creation and expansion.” Fordham and Mr. Hopkins are 
to be congratulated on bringing such high concepts to 
the attention of the world of the stage. Unfortunately, as 
Mr. Brooks Atkinson sadly comments in the New York 
Times (Sunday, May 2), “with the exception of Robert 
Edmond Jones, no one else on Broadway would think of 
the theatre in those exalted terms.” The cure. even for 
Broadway, is a spiritual one. 


Russian authors are happy 

The thirty-two American authors (Howard Fast the 
only prominent one among them) who recently were re- 
ported to be on the side of Russia in the current ideologi- 
cal battle with the West, were openly not happy with 
their American lot. Gobs of their unhappiness burgeoned 
from the root that “our capitalists,’ knowing “the 
strength of culture . . . want to point out to us what we 
must and must not say in defense of their system.” In 
other words, they are not free. To see how free they 
would be if writing in the Soviet Union, they might con- 
sult the April 17 London Bookseller. There appears the 
summary of the findings of the Writers Group of the 
Society for Cultural Relations with the USSR. in which 
Russian authors answer questions by British writers. 
Some items: to the question “is there a school of ‘pure’ 
literature in Russia corresponding to the work of Walter 
de la Mare,” the answer is: “for us Soviet writers ‘pure’ 
literature is as contradictory a concept as that of a 
‘squared circle.” . . . Certain writers who avoid contem- 
porary themes . . . seem to our readers to be reactionary.” 
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The question whether there is a specific type of Russian 
humor evokes the solemn reply that 
the specific quality of Russian humor lies in its 
ideological content, its inspired quality and its subt- 
lety. It is bright and humanistic. It is a powerful 
weapon against reaction. . . . Humor serves Soviet 
society by ridiculing the survivals of the old capital- 
istic system. 
The Bookseller remarks that all the replies were prefaced 
with a sort of minor doxology to the effect that “since 
in Soviet Russia there is the most perfect form of society, 
it necessarily follows that Soviet writers are the most 
accomplished and the Soviet readers the most apprecia- 
tive in the world.” We agree that such a “display of de- 
termined contentment on the part of authors strikes most 
strangely upon a Western ear.” Our American malcon- 
tents might ponder on the felicity of a “freedom” that 
leaves authors free only to profess their happiness. 


A communist tactic in China 

A sincere confession is often a plea for credence. In 
northern China the Communists have begun in the past 
months to ape such candor. Unable to deny effectively 
that they had indulged in mass torture, rape and other 
terrorism, and now worried over the fury their ruth- 
lessness has evoked, they are using propaganda from 
their North Shensi radio station to emphasize a policy of 
moderation in dealing with the newly conquered areas. 
The trick is deceiving some, though most of the Chinese 
who have felt the communist scourge remember too many 
horrors to be convinced that the Red hands are so soon 
lily white. And indeed the hands become daily redder. 
Communists have not changed in China. The Jnter-Cath- 
olic Press Agency reports that a million Catholics in the 
areas of North China, Manchuria and Inner Mongolia 
are now without priests or any religious help, because 
the communist offensive has killed some priests, impris- 
oned others and driven thousands before it as refugees. 
Fifteen bishops, about 1,200 priests and 600 nuns are 
now refugees in Peking. Seminarians and Chinese nuns 
report that they were forced to take communist indoc- 
trination courses. Minor and major seminaries in North 
China are in ruins, and the work of the Church is gravely 
imperiled. The Catholic Church in China is a constant 
reminder to the rest of the world that communist protes- 
tations of seeing the light are but hypocrisy. 


Catholics, Protestants and Moscow Orthodoxy 
The intransigence of the Russian Orthodox Church 
toward both Catholicism and Protestantism was solemnly 
reafirmed by Bishop Hermogen, head of the “Ecclesi- 
astical Academy of the Orthodox Church” in Moscow, 
in an address on November 23, 1947, according to CIP 
Correspondence for May 15, 1948. Bishop Hermogen de- 
clared that the new Moscow “Ecclesiastical Academy” is 
of great historical significance in view of “the crisis of 
Western European theology.” He added that the ecumen- 
ical conferences, in which various Orthodox churches par- 
ticipated, have manifested “an amazing lack of clarity in 
theological thought.” The speaker castigated those church- 
men who claim that “church unity can be achieved by dis- 
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regarding dogmatic differences as not essential for salyg, 
tion.” The Catholic Church, on the other hand, was ae. 
cused of “having lost the ecumenical doctrine of the 


Church as the Mystical Body of Christ” and has become | 


a “secular power serving political ends.” Bishop Hermo. 
gen is especially critical of Popes Pius XI and Pius XI], 
whom he accuses of using “the Catholic Church for the 
defense of fascism and for the fight against the demo. 
cratic parties.” The Protestant churches, the Bishop 
states, suffer from theological confusion, which is the re. 
sult of “arbitrary interpretation of Holy Scripture.” Fur. 
thermore, Protestant theology has created “a Christianity 
without Christ.” Christendom “must be shown the true 
ecumenical orthodoxy in its entire depth and purity” 
under the (Russian) Orthodox Church. The latter “clings 
to the infallibility of the Church in the field of doctrine.” 
All this has significance for those Protestant leaders who 
show eagerness to unite with Orthodoxy against Catholi- 
cism. The Russian church claims it will not compromise 
on doctrinal principles. As in other matters, the Russians 
feel that they, and they alone, are competent to reconcile 
the differences of all churches. 


Human rights at Lake Success 

The UN Commission on Human Rights is to meet on 
May 24 to resume its work on an international declara. 
tion-covenant on human rights. For the past several 
weeks a drafting subcommittee has been toiling at the 
interim United Nations headquarters in an effort to pre- 
pare for this session in the light of criticisms received 
from governments and other sources since the body’s 
last session in Geneva. A long road is ahead of the twin 
document, as hinted not long ago by a British spokesman 
in London, who said that the United Kingdom was 
opposed to its being considered at the next General 
Assembly, scheduled for Paris in September. Meanwhile, 
however, the drafting ordeal continues on a great proj- 
ect designed to codify and to safeguard essential hu- 
man rights and freedoms. Two Catholic bodies, one 
American the other British, have recently made their 
contribution to the work of the Commission. Both the 
Catholic Association for International Peace and the 
Sword of the Spirit are urging that the covenant should 
contain a clear acknowledgment that the source of human 
rights is above and antecedent to the laws of govern- 
ments. They are also at one in their reminder that the 
family has God-given rights, among which is the primary 
right to determine the type of education their children 
shall receive. The British program lays special emphasis 
on the right to property, “including the ownership of 
the means of production,” and states that this should be 
acknowledged as “ a fundamental human right under 
the natural law and a prime requisite of human free- 
dom.” In England the effort to strengthen the proposed 
declaration and covenant more unequivocally in favor 
of moral and spiritual values has been led by John Epp- 
stein, noted authority on the Catholic tradition of inter- 
national ethics. The proposed revisions suggested in the 
name of the CAIP were elaborated by that body’s Ethics 


and Juridicial Institutions Committees. 
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Washington Front 





Whether it’s the notorious Washington climate, or poli- 
tics, or whatever it be, the fact is that the Congress has 
‘yst come to itself and realized with a start of dismay— 
with the Republican Convention a few weeks away—that 
it has as yet left undone practically all of the work it 
was called on to perform. The so-called legislative “log 
jam” at the end of a session is nothing particularly new, 
but this year it is worse than it has ever been in recent 
history. 

None of the great appropriation bills has yet been 
passed, and most of them are not even ready for presen- 
tation. When they do come up in the last few days, most 
of our Representatives will be called on to spend billions 
without any time to consider whether they ought to spend 
that much or not. They will simply have to take it on 
faith from the few hard-working men who have ham- 
mered out the appropriations that it is all right. 

It may come as a surprise, but the money for the 
European Recovery Program has not yet been appropri- 
ated. It was, according to the Congress’ quaint custom. 
only “authorized.” But not one cent of an authorized 
dollar can be spent until it is actually appropriated. Just 
why Congress retains this antiquated custom has never 
heen ascertained by this observer. It would seem that 


while Congress was at it, and actually considering the 
bill, it would have been at once more sensible and more 
time-saving if it had appropriated the money immediate- 
ly. Now it will have to start all over again and take up 
each item, with all that that will mean of uncertainty 
and loss of confidence among the beneficiaries in Europe. 

It doesn’t seem possible to remain very long in a mood 
of admiration of Congress, as I was some weeks ago; 
and, while I am at it, I may as well mention another 
gripe. The newspaper commentators are saying that the 
pendulum between the legislative and the executive 
branches has swung in favor of the legislative. The his- 
torians like to say that when we have a strong President 
the legislative suffers, and when we have a weak Presi- 
dent, the executive suffers. One is tempted to say that this 
happens only when members of Congress forget the ele- 
mentary lessons in civics they were taught in high school. 

The prize example of this occurred when Representa- 
tive Clare Hoffman said, in speaking of the bill calling 
for confidential documents, that the executive depart- 
ments are creatures of Congress and responsible to it. 
If this were Britain, that would be true, but with us the 
departments are merely projections of the President, to 
whose sole hands the Constitution confides all executive 
power. Our forefathers did not want a king, but they 
compromised by making the President a king in his own 
right as far as executive matters and foreign affairs are 
concerned. Somehow, every so often, that gets forgotten. 

WILrrip Parsons 





Underscorings 








Regarding the suit of Joseph Lewis, president of the 
Freethinkers of America, to outlaw any kind of released- 
time religious instruction in New York State, these facts 
should be kept in mind: in New York pupils are released 
during school hours; public school authorities keep an 
attendance check on the children released; the agree- 
ment of the New York City Board of Education is not 
with churches but with a coordinating council for re- 
ligious education composed of laymen; the program 
operates under a State law explicitly authorizing released- 
time instruction off school premises. 
>In the suit against released time which Lewis lost in 
1926, the State Court of Appeals declared: 
... Practical administration of the public schools 
calls for some elasticity in this regard and vests some 
discretion in the school authorities. Neither the Con- 
stitution nor the law discriminates against religion. 
Denominational religion is merely put in its proper 
place outside of public aid or support. As a matter 
of educational policy, the Commissioner doubtless 
may make proper regulations to restrict the local 
authorities when the administration of the plan of 
weekday instruction in religion or any plan of out- 
side instruction in lay subjects in his judgment in- 
terferes unduly with the work of the school. . . . 


Eternal vigilance is the price of constitutional rights. 
But it is impossible to say, as a matter of law, 
that the slightest infringement of constitutional 
right or abuse of statutory requirement has been 
shown in this case. 
> Catholic conventions in June: 6-12, the 4th Interna- 
tional Pattern Institute, under auspices of the Interna- 
tional Relations Commission of the National Federation 
of Catholic College Students, New York City; 7-10, the 
33rd annual meeting of the Catholic Hospital Association 
of the United States and Canada, Cleveland, Ohio; 7-12, 
Summer School of Catholic Action, St. Louis University ; 
12-18, Students Social Action Institute, Detroit; 12-19, 
Institute on Industry and the 4th Institute for Social 
Action Chairmen, Washington, D. C.; 18-20, the 12th 
National Catholic Laymen’s Retreat Conference, St. 
Louis; 21-24, the 29th annual Franciscan Educational 
Conference, St. Joseph’s Seminary, Westmont, IIJ.; 25-27, 
the 15th annual meeting of the National Catholic Evi- 
dence Conference, Indianapolis, Ind.; 28-July 3, Summer 
School of Catholic Action, Montreal. 
> While we are waiting for Brother Angelus Gabriel’s 
The Christian Brothers in the United States to appear, 
we call attention to a very artistic brochure (125p), Ten 
Decades of Education: The Centenary of the Brothers 
of the Christian Schools in America, Province of Balti- 
more. A resolution praising the Christian Brothers on 
their centenary was unanimously passed by both houses 
of the California legislature. A. PF. 
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The battle of Palestine 


The failure of the British and the failure of the United 
Nations to achieve a peaceful settlement of the Palestine 
deadlock are a measure of the strength and intransigence 
of the opposites in the struggle. 

The Arabs can argue from the fact that the Jewish 
State had been destroyed by Vespasian and Titus by the 
year 70 A.D. From that time until practically our own— 
almost nineteen hundred years—there was no Jewish Siate. 
only the small colonies of Jews in Palestine, elsewhere. 
and in the diaspora. To found a claim to sovereignty 
on so remote an historic fact, in the face of long occu- 
pancy of Palestine by the Arabs, would be to introduce 
a principle that would reduce the modern world to 
chaos. Moreover, the Arabs would assert, under the 
British mandate the Jews were encouraged to seek, at 
Arab expense, what was not Britain’s to give. They are 
not now attacking a neighboring state, but simply put- 
ting down a state of lawlessness and rebellion in an 
Arab land. 

It is easy, however, to understand that the Jews, per- 
secuted through the centuries in every country, and in 
our time butchered by the million in Hitler’s Europe. 
should be passionately convinced that they will be safe 
only in a land of their own. Guarantees, minority treaties, 
all arrangements that promise security and peace in the 
midst of a non-Jewish population—these must seem like 
cynical mockery in face of the brutal realities of the past 
fifteen years. They may give temporary peace, but what 
of the future, when there arises another Pharaoh who 
knows not Joseph? There must be one place in the world 
where the Jew can live by no man’s leave, where he can 
strive after the peace and dignity that no nation in the 
world has yet afforded him. Taking a wilderness. the 
Palestine Jews made it flower and blossom as it had 
not in the long years of Arab occupancy. There, at mid- 
night on May 14, as the mandatory power which ruled 
both Jew and Arab passed away, the Jews claimed the 
territory awarded to them by the UN partition, and 
named it Israel. 

The recognition extended by seven governments to the 
new state is recognition of a fact: that the Jews have 
staked their claim and do not intend to abandon it. In 
today’s world, with its emphasis on human freedom. that 
claim, whatever its validity in strict international law. 
carries great moral value. The extermination or subjuga- 
tion of Israel would not sit well with world opinion. 
And that again is a fact which should be recognized. 

While much is doubtful about the bloody battles in 
Palestine, one thing is certain: they offer no solution to the 
Jewish-Arab dilemma. Nor will mere lifting of the arms 
embargo offer a solution, although, irrespective of any 
1948 
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judgment upon the merits of past U. S. action, in vie, 
of the fact that the new state now exists and is recognize 
by the United States and six other governments as ¢y 
facto, the United States would seem to have justice on jts 
side in permitting Israel to obtain the means necessary 
for defending its own existence. Christians in every land 
cannot but regard with horror the continuance of a strug. 
gle which may bring desecration or destruction to the 
Holy Places; while, on the other hand, they will naturally 
be concerned at the effect that the strife in Palestine ma 
have upon the Christian missions in the Arab States, 
The urgency of the embargo question may be some. 
what modified by the U.S. action on May 18 in asking 
consideration by the UN Security Council of Arab aggres. 
sion as a threat to peace and security under Art. 39 of the 
Charter. and requesting the Council to employ armed en. 
forcement of a truce under Art. 40. The UN still remains 
the one authority which can command such a truce. The 
Arab States have signed the Charter; the Jewish State 
stands ready to do so. Refusal by either side to heed 
the voice of UN would gravely jeopardize its cause before 
the bar of world opinion. If such a truce is complied 
with, the embargo question can be given the more mature 
consideration its serious moral implications deserve. 


The Mundt bill 


The main provisions of the Mundt bill, passed by the 
House 319 to 58 on May 19, may be summarized as 
follows. 

1. The Congress makes a finding of fact that there 
exists a world-wide conspiracy to set up totalitarian dic- 
tatorships under the control of a single foreign Power; 
that this conspiracy operates in the United States; that 
it presents a “clear and present danger” to our demo- 
cratic freedoms and our national security. 

2. The bill defines “communist political organization” 
and “communist-front organization.” The acid test is 
not that certain doctrines or policies are adopted, but that 
the organization is under the control of a foreign Power 
in the interests of world communism; or, in the case of 
“front” organizations, that they are controlled by, or 
exist primarily to aid, the political organization. 

3. The bill penalizes heavily any attempt to establish 
in the United States a totalitarian government under for- 
eign control; all acts intended to facilitate the establish- 
ing of such a totalitarian government; participation in 
“the management, direction or supervision” of any move- 
ment aiming at one of the foregoing; conspiracy to vie 
late any of these prohibitions. 

4. Communist political organizations must registet 
annually with the Attorney General a) the name under 
which they operate; b) the names of their officers; ¢) 
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the names of their members. Communist-front organiza- 

tions must register their names and officers, but not their 
membership. These registration lists are to be open for 
public inspection. 

5. The Attorney General may investigate a suspect 
organization to determine whether it is subject to regis- 
tration. The organization may appeal his finding to the 
J. §. District Court in Washington and to the Supreme 
Court. 

6. Failure to register an organization, and membership 
in an unregistered communist political organization— 
but not in a communist-front organization—subject the 
offenders to fine and imprisonment. 

7. Registered organizations, if they use the mails or 
the radio, must clearly identify their literature or pro- 
grams as emanating from “a communist organization.” 

8. Registered organizations lose tax exemption, and 
contributions to them are not deductible for income-tax 
purposes. Members of communist political organizations 
are ineligible for Federal employment, and may not re- 
ceive or use United States passports. Conviction of any 
of the acts listed under number 3, above, entails loss of 
citizenship. 

The intent behind these provisions is simple enough. 
The bill does not aim at hampering any legitimate politi- 
cal activity. Americans are left free to hold and promote 
Marxist doctrines, if they so desire. What the Mundt 
bill tries to do is to prevent a foreign Power from using 
our political machinery, our mails and our radio to its 
own nefarious ends. In so far as any Americans lend 
themselves to the international communist conspiracy, 
the bill forces them to do so openly and denies them 
those political facilities which honest citizens enjoy. 

In the New York Times for May 19, Anne O’Hare 
McCormick gave it as “a conclusion that cannot be too 
heavily underlined” that “the present struggle is ‘the war.’ 
If the political battle is won, there is little likelihood of 
a military conflict.” That is the paramount consideration. 
That is why a veteran liberal like Adolf A. Berle, chair- 
man of the Liberal Party, while urging more careful 
drafting in spots, can go along with the Mundt bill. That 
is why the bill deserves support. 


Sound land policy 


Speaking to the Conference on Agriculture, Industry and 
Science at Hays, Kansas, on April 9, Milton S. Eisen- 
hower had some strong things to say about land policy. 
Dr. Eisenhower, known as an educator and agricultural 
thinker, began by reminding his hearers that “‘man is a 
child of nature whose urban civilization, for all its bril- 
liant complexity, has its roots in the soil. If these roots 
die, the civilization which stems from them must also 
die.” 

Dr. Eisenhower—not to be confused with the General, 
now president of Columbia University—came quickly to 
the point: 

...man, this child of nature, has become a perverter 

of nature’s scheme—to his own immense sorrow. 


For it is a most sober fact that man’s civilized 
existence on this planet is seriously threatened by a 





terrible weakening of the material props of human 

life. Many of the political and eeonomic ills which 

beset the world today are caused, not by man’s evil 
disposition, but by the shrinkage of the soil and 
organic resources upon which man’s life depends. 

Instead of a healthful harmony between man and 

nature, a pathological discord now prevails. 

To those who are intrigued by current technical advances 
and trust in science to produce food when land gives out, 
such thoughts seem inappropriate. The fact is, however, 
that through neglectful destruction of soil and other nat- 
ural resources, man is building up today a worse threat 
to continued existence than all the tools of modern war. 
Mankind simply has no answer to the absence of the 
basic means of subsistence. 

That is why the United States—and the world for that 
matter—needs a constructive land policy, right away. 
There is a duty to preserve what productive soils we have 
and to find ways to bring more under cultivation. Such 
a policy is dictated by mankind’s increasing numbers 
and by the urgent need to raise world standards of living. 
So far as land is concerned, exploitation solely for in- 
dividual gain must be a thing of the past. 

The United States, unfortunately, has never had a con- 
sistent, unified land policy. To the early settlers and to 
the pioneers of the West, it appeared that land was vir- 
tually limitless. New acres could be found for the plow 
when old ones wore out. Forests could be cleared for 
planting, and more trees would grow on denuded hill- 
sides. Nature was prodigal. Our country could afford to 
let private initiative have its way in handling resources. 
Early, the sale of public lands, in the newly opened terri- 
tories, was looked upon as a source of revenue for gov- 
ernment. 

Later, restrictions put upon disposition of such land 
were designed rather to promote homesteading than to 
establish a positive land policy. Years of effort were 
required before our first conservationists could over- 
come public inertia and gain support for the view that 
“free enterprise” is no substitute for prudence and a 
sense of stewardship. The education of the United States 
in conservation had to be completed the hard way—by 
destructive floods on the Mississippi, by the tragedies of 
the “dust bowl,” by the appearance of giant gullies in 
the Southeast, by the realization that forests are not be- 
ing adequately replaced. 

Today, we are nearer a sound land policy than ever 
before. Through the efforts of Congressman Jensen and, 
more recently, of Clifford R. Hope, chairman of the 
House Committee on Agriculture, legislation has been 
prepared to establish the kind of policy we have always 
needed. The Hope bill (H.R. 6054) takes account of the 
fact that water, soil and forest resources, in so far as they 
affect agriculture, must be considered together in a co- 
ordinated conservation program. This is but one of the 
features of the soundly constructive policy which would 
be ours if the proposed legislation becomes law. 

The American people may differ on details, but the 
broad objective is clear—to keep our land from the tragic 
depletion pictured by Milton Eisenhower. If we do not, 
who will feed our proud cities? 
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Bulls take over 


Barring some extraordinary development, such as a major 
war, the economic pattern for the postwar era assumed 
definitive form last week. Although the trend toward 
riding the war-generated inflation to the limit has been 
consistently strong, only on May 14 did it become certain 
that the nation had committed itself irrevocably. On that 
day, Senator Taft’s Joint Economic Committee issued a 
pathetic report which killed the last slim chance for an 
effective government anti-inflation program. The report, 
which merely reiterated the faith of congressional con- 
servatives in voluntary methods, recommended that labor 
and management should be moderate about wages, prices 
and profits, that everybody should practise thrift and buy 
government bonds, that public-works projects should be 
postponed and the production of fertilizer increased, and 
that all should try to have a Victory Garden, as in wartime. 

While this report was being issued in Washington, the 
bulls were taking over the stock market and giving Wall 
Street such a day as it has not known in almost a decade. 
With the ticker tape lagging behind floor transactions, 
the volume hit 3,840,000 shares, with gains ranging from 
one to seven points in the 1,151 issues traded. The fun 
continued the next morning, which was a Saturday, and 
in the short two hours the Exchange was open, sales 
totaled 2,590,000. The trading, said the sober New York 
Times, recalled “the hectic dealings of 1929.” 

As usual, the experts could suggest no adequate ex- 
planation for the sudden outpouring of bullish enthusi- 
asm. Some pointed to ERP and the rearmament program; 
others stressed the recent tax cuts; still others emphasized 
the big-business offensive against third-round wage in- 
creases; and a few noted that the tax cuts, plus revised 
estimates of Government spending for fiscal 1949, likely 
spelled an unbalanced Federal budget and, therefore, a 
strong push to inflationary forces. Very probably all 
these factors contributed to the sudden shift in psychology 
which sent hundreds of millions of dollars streaming to 
New York. Now the country was certain; the last thin 
doubt had vanished. Whatever the consequences, we were 
going to enjoy the postwar binge as long as it lasted. 

With the roaring stock market recalling memories of 
1929, one is naturally tempted to say: “This is where 
we came in.” But, in several respects, the circumstances 
this time are so different that the harsh sequel to 1929 
seems likely to be postponed for at least five or six years. 

First of all, farmers are prosperous today as they have 
never been before, and this prosperity, though on a some- 
what more modest scale, is certain to continue. For the 
next few years industry can count on a good market in 
rural America. Industry can count, too, on continued 
high levels of government spending, especially for the 
armed services and foreign relief and rehabilitation. And 
if organized labor is too weak to boost wages, it is still 
strong enough to resist the kind of cuts that were im- 
posed last time. Then there are social security, unemploy- 
ment insurance and countless public-works projects that 
_cannot be postponed forever. 

But—as during the boom in the 1920’s—prosperity 
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will be spotty. For many people there will be no chicka, 
in the pot and no car in the garage, if there is a Garage 
In general, wage earners and those living on fixed jp. 
comes will have a tough time. This will become clear the 
minute the artificial factors largely responsible for the 
present boom disappear. The urban masses will not he 
able to take off the market their share of the goods they 
helped to produce. There will be unemployment, with fy. 
ther reduction in demand, and so on to the bitter end, 
One sad morning we shall wake up and realize that from 
our last experience with the boom-bust cycle we have 
learned practically nothing. Once again, business leader. 
ship will be seen to have failed us; its slogans will ring 
hollowly across the land. That will be the sign for thos 
who love freedom to pray that the second New Deal falls 
into the right hands. 


No bad boys 


Because it was not an idle opinion or an easy exhortation 
but a credo that energized a program of personal service, 
a priest’s affirmation that “there is no such thing as a 
bad boy” won international attention. The possibility of 
further service ended for the priest, Msgr. Edward J. 
Flanagan, in an Army hospital in Berlin on May 15. 

There was nothing sentimental about Father Flanagan’s 
work for boys. His was an international education—Sligo, 
Emmitsburg, Dunwoodie, Rome, Innsbruck; he had 
worked a year in a packing plant, perhaps the most de- 
moralizing occupation in modern industry; as a young 
priest he had opened a hotel in the slums to help drink- 
sodden “down and outers.” Realism directed his deter- 
mination to build on the natural idealism. the eagerness 
for achievement—often stubbornly unacknowledged—of 
homeless and unfortunate boys. The apostolic zeal of the 
priest and a $90 loan from a friend started Boys Town, 
the community from which more than 5,000 graduates 
went out, assured of a start in life. 

Complete Catholicism was the manifest motivation of 
Father Flanagan’s life. His unabashed love of boys was 
a form of his intelligent love of God. The tools of guid. 
ance, the techniques of understanding he learned from 
Christ. Lack of occupational opportunity smothers young 
hope. Boys Town would, therefore, give a useful educa- 
tion, one that would even prepare an ambitious boy for 
college. Regimentation stifles self-fulfillment. Boys Town 
would encourage initiative and future participation in 
civic affairs by installing a system of self-government. 
And since this was America and Father Flanagan was 
a priest, Boys Town never believed that anyone should be 
excluded by his race or color from the proposition “there 
is no such thing as a bad boy” nor from the place that 
proved it. 

The best evidence of the permanence of Father Flans- 
gan’s program is not the 900-acre campus with its fifty 
buildings, nor the striking success of the Academy: 
Award-winning moving picture on his life, nor the im: 
tation of his efforts on different continents, but the names 
of two officers of his Solemn Requiem Mass. Two former 
citizens of Boys Town. they carry on his good work. 
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Family allowances: 


Mary T. Waggaman, former Associate Economist of the U.S. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics and Associate Editor of the 
Monthly Labor Review, has recently been preparing pam- 

phlets for the Social Action Depart- 





experiments to date 


Mary T. Waggaman 


ment of the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference, Washington, D. C. 





For almost three and a half decades, despite the stark 
madness of two world wars, many nations have para- 
doxically been striving to provide greater economic se- 
curity for their peoples. The progress of social insurance 
in this period has been extraordinary. Provisions for 
maternity benefits, unemployment benefits, sickness in- 
surance, workmen’s compensation and old age pensions 
have been strengthened and expanded. Paralleling this 
trend has been the movement for family allowances, 
which has been more or less active in over forty countries. 
These allocations constitute a concrete recognition that 
workers with family responsibilities are economically 
handicapped by their contribution to the maintenance of 
the rising generation, and that something constructive 
must be done about the resultant wage dilemma. The 
general run of employers have not been able or willing 
to remunerate every adult male worker at a rate which 
would enable him to support even an average family 
at a proper standard of living, particularly in the face of 
inflationary prices. Recourse was had, therefore, to spe- 
cial grants in cash, or sometimes in kind, to employed 
heads of families to help them meet expenses for the sup- 
port of their dependents. 

In sporadic instances family allowances were granted 
long before 1914. Under an Act of 1793, parents in 
France who had to rely wholly upon their own labor were 
entitled to additional aid when their wages were insuf- 
ficient for their family requirements. In Finland certain 
grades of teachers were receiving family allowances in 
1908. Before 1914, also, such allocations were paid 
in the Swedish mining and textile industries, and in Ger- 
many by a few monopolistic undertakings, including the 
Zeiss optical works. The phenomenal spread of these sub- 
sidies harks back to the economic repercussions of World 
War I. In some countries, as conditions became more 
normal, the practice of granting such supplements to 
wages declined. 

The present survey is concerned with allowances for 
everyday family responsibilities of civilian wage- and 
salary-earners who are heads of families, and not with 
closely allied benefits for specific emergencies. 

The methods of granting these allowances vary in re- 
gard to the number, ages and relationships of bene- 
ficiaries, the wage, salary or income limits and other cir- 
cumstances. (Cf. “Whys and wherefores of family allow- 
ances,” AMERICA, March 20, 1948.) 

Because of bewildering exchange rates, divergent 
standards of living and multifarious regulations under 
which allocations are provided, no attempt will be made 
to give a range of the amounts of these benefits over the 
years, or to compare the rates in different countries. It 
may be said, however, that the Canadian Family Allow- 
ance Act is probably one of the most generous. 


The meagerness of these grants in many cases has 
giver rise to the allegation that they are simply sops. It 
should be remembered, however, that benefits of this 
kind must often begin on a limited scale or they will not 
begin at all. Furthermore, they were not devised to lift 
the whole responsibility for dependents from the shoul- 
ders of married workers. These supplements have un- 
doubtedly been helpful, and the obviously growing ten- 
dency to increase them is heartening. 

Membership in family-allowance funds for the equal- 
ization of the cost of these benefits has sometimes in- 
cluded all employers in a given region, and in other cases 
has been limited to employers in a trade group. Members 
have based their contributions on the number of days of 
operation or the total number of workers in their respec- 
tive labor forces or their respective wage bills, etc. The 
funds have in turn been responsible for the disbursement 
of the allocations. Such arrangements forestall the re- 
fusal to hire married men, especially when they have a 
large number of dependents. The multiplicity of funds in 
France and Belgium has been remarkable, and reports on 
the welfare service of these organizations make inspiring 
reading. Among other countries that have from time to 
time established equalization funds are Austria, Germany, 
Italy, the Netherlands and Switzerland. 

Both French and Belgian industrialists once favored the 
free development of their family-allowance funds under 
private management, holding that a voluntary liberality 
should not be made an obligation. As noted later, both 
countries now have compulsory systems. The workers’ 
frequently expressed antagonism to the patronage con- 
cept probably played a part in bringing about these 
changes. Developments in various other countries are 
manifestly towards not only state control of family allow- 
ances but in the direction of actual payment of these sub- 
sidies by governments. 

Viewpoints on family allowances are incredibly diverse 
and often antipodal. On the one hand, for example, such 
supplements are said to be a cunning tactical move on 
the part of employers “which will have no beneficial in- 
fluence upon industrial relations”; while an early Belgian 
source holds that “the institution of family allowances 
has permitted the realization of the most truly democratic 
and fruitful of reforms—one of the most far-reaching 
reforms of the era of big industry.” 

A March, 1948 check-up discloses that family allocations 
have been paid—at least to some extent—at one time or 
another in public or private employment, or both, in the 
following countries: 

Argentina, Australia, Austria, Belgium, Bohemia- 

Moravia, Bolivia, Brazil, Bulgaria, Chile, Colombia, 

Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Eire, Estonia, Finland, 

France, French Equatorial Africa, Germany, Great 
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Britain, Greece, Hungary, Iceland, Italy, Japan, Lat- 
via, Lebanon, Lithuania, Luxemburg, Monaco, the 
Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, Palestine, Para- 
guay, Peru, Poland, Portugal, Rumania, Soviet 
Union, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, Turkey, the 
United States, Uruguay and Yugoslavia (Croatia). 


We can touch only some of the highlights of the move- 

ment in a few of these countries. 

Australia had family allowances in its Civil Service 
as long ago as 1920. The Commonwealth came to grips 
with the child-endowment idea in connection with the 
travail of industrial arbitration courts in considering per- 
plexities stemming from the basic-wage principle. Two 
Royal Commissions wrestled with the question of how to 
remunerate workers with dependents, the chairman of the 
Royal Basic-Wage Commission calling attention to the 
fact that, on the average-family wage basis, provisions 
were being made for “phantom wives” and “non-existent 
children.” 

As far back as 1924 the Honorable Thomas W. Mc- 
Cawley, President of the Queensland Court of Arbitration 
and Chief Justice of the State, declared that, in his opin- 
ion, the next move should be for children’s allowances, 
as he could see “no other way of substantially raising the 
standard of living of those who are at present the most 
unfairly treated—married men with young dependent 
children—who now receive the basic wage or little more.” 

In 1941 the Commonwealth Child Endowment Act 
came into operation, including—with some exceptions— 
all children under sixteen years of age except the first. 
In 1945 benefits were raised from 5s per week to 7s 6d. 
The scheme at that date was being financed from Con- 
solidated Revenue, derived mainly from payroll taxes, 
and to some extent by the elimination of income-tax ex- 
emptions for children other than the first. 

In the February, 1945 Bulletin of the Child Welfare 
League of America, the Director of Social Services of 
Australia reported an improvement in the health and 
happiness of the children since the Child Endowment Act 
went into effect. 

After the very considerable success of the family-allow- 
ance system sponsored by private industry in Belgium, a 
law of August 4, 1930 made it obligatory. An Act of 1937 
extended the system to the children of employers and in- 
dependent workers. Security legislation of 1944 estab- 
lished a National Office in the Ministry of Labor and 
Social Welfare, charged with the collection of contribu- 
tions under the law, and increased family allowances. 
The administration of these subsidies has also been sim- 
plified. One of the recommendations made at the Third 
National Belgian Labor Conference in January, 1946 was 
that, after a period of study, family allowances be ad- 
justed to the new social-security income based on ex- 
pected higher production. 

The Confederation of Christian Trade Unions of Bel- 
gium, meeting in October, 1947, made the exceptional 
declaration that family allowances should be gradually 
raised until they covered the whole cost of children’s 
maintenance in accordance with their number and ages. 

The Family Allowance Act of Canada did not become 
éffective until 1945, although in 1943 Quebec had pro- 
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vided for subsidies for children through an amendmen; 
to the Collective Agreement Act of that Province. Unde 
the Dominion law, monthly benefits are paid for foy 
children under sixteen years of age. The grants Tange 
from $5 to $8, according to age. For a fifth child the rate 
is $1 less; for the sixth and seventh children, $2 less; {or 
the eighth and each subsequent child, $3 less. Effective 
January 1, 1947, an amendment to the Income War Tax 
eliminates certain administrative difficulties in the adjust. 
ment of income-tax exemptions for children in conne. 
tion with family allowances. 

Official statistics on the administration of the Act for 
January, 1948 are as follows: 
Total number of children receiving 

family allowances ............. 3,731,728 


Total payments in family allowances $22,113,922 
Average payment per child per 


ED by istic se astumenanss $5.92 
Total number of families paid allow- 

BMGs: oes aSisa cha SeRe Reo ws 1,658,165 
Average payment per family per 

NEE. ke cca cneceviieheeeeens $13.00 


Although this Canadian legislation has been in operation 
only a short time, reports from various authoritative 
sources as to the success of the measure have been 
accorded wide publicity. 

In France, a bill to make family allowances obligatory 
was introduced about twenty-eight years ago, but the 
proposal was _belligerently 
downed, and it was not until 
1932 that the sursalaire was 
made compulsory. The great 
network of family-allowance 
funds already established 
was an outstanding indus- 
trial accomplishment in that 
country. In 1938 a decree 
expanded the family-allow- 
ance regime in agriculture; and another decree, effective 
in 1939, provided for the setting-up of a super-equalization 
fund. An Act of August 22, 1946 inaugurated a scheme 
which made available more generous benefits. Employers 
bear the expense of these subsidies for wage earners, 
while the allocations for independent workers are paid 
out of contributions by themselves and the Government. 
Under specified circumstances independent workers are 
wholly exempt from such contributions. While the special 
funds are still administering allocations, the contribu- 
tions are gathered by social-security funds which will 
eventually become responsible for the disbursements of 
the family-allowance benefits and the administration of 
the system. 

The close tie-up of family allowances with demographic 
policies, which has been especially conspicuous in France, 
is still to the fore in that country, as shown in the follow- 
ing, from the May 15, 1945 issue of Free France: “If 
France is to live, if she is to enter upon a bold and pro- 
gressive program of military, social and economic de 
velopment, she must necessarily have a more youthful 
population, and she can, if society welcomes children and 
if the state supports the family.” 
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For more than 150 years the Wesleyan Methodist 
Church of England paid family allowances. For a con- 
siderable period the London School of Economics 
granted such subsidies. The long-drawn-out campaign of 
the British Endowment Society evidences the enormous 
amount of time and enthusiasm it takes to implement a 
social reform. 

In recent years allocations for the children of workers 
in certain British industrial establishments have attracted 
some attention; but they have been succeeded by the pro- 
visions of the National Act for Family Allowances, under 
which payments began in August, 1946. Every family 
with two or more children is now eligible for 5s per week 
per child of compulsory school age, except the eldest. 
Allowances are regarded as taxable income, but the 
exemption of £50 per child is continued. 

On March 4, 1948 the British Information Service 
supplied the following statistics as of July 29, 1947: 

Number of families being paid 


I tka ies kab dae ta06 see ee 2,608,000 
Number of children receiving 

EN, So sie SEGh a bas becuse ie 4,119,000 
Amount being paid out in 

allowances per week........... over £1,000,000 


At the time this report was made, claims were still coming 
in—7,000 per week—the number of claims being received 
up to July 29, 1947 totaling over 2,800,000. 

The Family Allowance Act of New Zealand granted 2s 
per week per child under fifteen years of age, beginning 
with the third, with a family income limit of £4 per week. 
Effective April 1, 1939, family allowances were included 
in that country’s Social Security Act. A number of 
amendments have increased the allocations and their 
coverage, and have raised the limit on income for eligi- 
bility. According to the latest information from the New 
Zealand Legation in March, 1948, all children under six- 
teen years of age are granted allowances of 10s per week 
per child, regardless of family income, and the tax ex- 
emption of £50 per child is also in order. 

In his Wages and the Family, published in 1925, Pro- 
fessor Paul H. Douglas, the distinguished economist, 
made a striking proposal for family allowances in the 
United States. However, the long intervening years in- 
clude but relatively few experiments with civilian family 
allowances in this country—among them two industrial 
establishments, two or three in higher institutions of 
learning, and a restricted number in public school sys- 
tems, According to the National Education Association, 
in the scholastic year 1946-47, public-school-salary sched- 
ules with married men’s differentials were reported for 
45 cities, and family allowances for 44 cities. School 
systems providing differentials for all men without regard 
to marital status are not included in these figures. 

The immense appropriations for public services for 
children in the United States—prenatal care, maternity 
benefits, free milk, school lunches, health clinics and the 
large sums for dependent children whose fathers are 
physically or mentally or otherwise out of commission— 
seem to point to some future provision for the heads of 
families who have jobs but whose earnings cannot be 
stretched to meet their desperate liabilities. Moreover, the 








huge amounts paid out to the dependents of men in the 
Armed Forces of the United States in the recent war have 
accustomed people to government grants for family re- 
sponsibilities. 

The United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, which 
has blazed the trail for so many progressive socio- 
economic measures, has considered the subject of family 
allowances of sufficient importance to warrant almost 
continuous research by that agency over a long period. 
Its Monthly Labor Review and its four bulletins contain 
many articles on these subsidies. 

Among the meetings in this country at which family 
allowances have been discussed are some sponsored by 
the National Conference on Social Work, the National 
Conference of Catholic Charities, the Catholic Conference 
on Industrial Problems, and the Catholic Conference on 
Family Life. The last-mentioned organization, which met 
at Hartford, Connecticut, in March, 1948 adopted this 
resolution: 


It is our conviction that a national family-allowance 

act could do much to alleviate many of the serious 

hardships that presently plague great numbers of 

American families, making the living of a normal 

married life exceedingly difficult to them. 

Among other countries that within the last three years 
have adopted new measures or revamped old provisions 
for family allowances are: Argentina, Czechoslovakia, 
Finland, Hungary, Iceland, Norway, Spain and Sweden. 
It would be of considerable interest to learn what is 
happening to family-allowance systems behind the iron 
curtain. It is reported that a slash in half of the monthly 
allowances to mothers was to become effective in the 
Soviet Union on January 1, 1948. 

Various international congresses have taken up the 
problem of subsidies for family responsibilities. At the 
World Trade Union Conference in London in 1945, a 
CIO representative was chairman of the committee which 
drafted a resolution containing a recommendation for 
family allowances. 

From its observation tower, viewing the world at work, 
the International Labor Office has for many years been 
keeping tabs on adventures in family allowances around 
the globe. A resolution at the ILO at Paris in 1945, which 
dealt with the protection of young persons, included such 
subsidies among the provisions necessary to assure the 
well-being of children. 

The frightful sacrifice of youth in World War II has 
resulted in a deeper realization by enlightened govern- 
ments of the priceless value of the children of today, a 
fact which accounts in part for the accelerated programs 
for their welfare. As already noted, further moves are 
expected in the United States for the relief of hard- 
pressed fathers charged with the maintenance of the 
grown-ups of tomorrow while the “almighty dollar” has 
been shriveling in an alarming way. The draft of a bill 
for family allowances, which Senator Wagner has indi- 
cated he may outline, is awaited eagerly by those who 
believe in this widespread, vital and compassionate re- 
form, the story of which calls for a more adequate telling 
than is here possible. 
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Europe seeks 
a middle way 





While American business still sees the present world issue 
in terms of a capitalist versus a communist society, pro- 
gressive European industrialists have coined a new phrase 

and concept—communist versus “com. 





Benjamin L. Masse 


munitarian”—class community instead 
of class warfare. 





Now that the nation has embarked on the Marshall 
Plan—as a sort of last chance to stop Soviet imperial- 
ism and gain the peace which has so far escaped us— 
we would be foolish if we did not strive for a deep 
understanding of the European countries we aim to 
assist. We need to know a good deal about their his- 
tories and cultures, their problems and anxieties, their 
political systems and the various ways in which they 
produce and distribute wealth. A lack of understanding 
either on our part or on theirs can become as great an 
obstacle to the success of the European Recovery Pro- 
gram as the machinations of the Cominform. 

Nowhere at the moment does understanding, and the 
sympathy which it begets, assume more importance than 
in the broad field of economics. Even though its ulti- 
mate success may depend on military guarantees, ERP 
is essentially an economic venture. It is designed to 
help the peoples of Europe to restore their war-torn 
agriculture, industry and transportation. Furthermore, 
although this is not of our choosing, ERP has become 
a challenge to Soviet Russia, whose power-drunk rulers 
have been using the hunger and misery of the European 
peoples as an opportunity for further aggression. 
Through the many means at its disposal, the Kremlin 
strives ceaselessly to persuade Europeans that their only 
hope of economic salvation lies in adopting communism, 
since capitalism, except in the U. S., is already bankrupt 
and can promise nothing for the future. And American 
capitalism, the Kremlin adds, is on its way out, too. 
Had it not been for the Marshall Plan and the rearma- 
ment program—both the result of Wall Street plotting— 
it would have cracked up already. 

To millions of workers in Europe this propaganda 
has a seductive appeal, as the Italian elections showed 
only a few weeks ago. (In all the rejoicing over the 
victory of the Christian Democrats, it is easy to forget 
that the coalition of Communists and Nenni Socialists 
polled eight million votes, almost one-third of all the 
ballots cast.) Until American businessmen appreciate 
the universal dissatisfaction of European workers with 
pre-war capitalism, they will never be able to under- 
stand why many of their brother industrialists across 
the sea are thinking in new and seemingly heterodox 
ways. Up and down Western Europe, the business com- 
munity is dueling with Communists and Socialists for 
the loyalty of the working class, and the old pre-war 
weapons were early found to be of little use. In the 
reports of the various delegations to the International 
Conference of Catholic Employer Associations at Paris 
last summer, summarized here last week, some idea of 
the nature of the new weapons chosen can be obtained. 
Under the circumstances, and for the purpose in view, 
the choice is admirable. 
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The Communists, as is their consistent policy in the 
“cold war” with the West, have tried to choose the 
ground on which to fight European employers for the 
support of the working class. Since pre-war capitalism 
suffered a serious loss of prestige, so that workers, and 
a large part of the community as well, no longer have 
any confidence in it, Stalin’s agents try to present the 
struggle for the European masses in terms of a fight 
between capitalism and communism. Knowing the 
mood of the workers, many of the industrialists have 
been too shrewd to accept battle on this dubious ground, 
some from reasons of expediency, others because they 
are sincerely convinced—and were convinced even 
before the war—that there exists an alternative superior 
to both capitalism and communism which, if properly 
presented to them, will prove eminently acceptable to 
the workers. 

A clear analysis of the situation is contained in a 
series of statements adopted last fall at Macolin in 
Switzerland, following a two-day study meeting under 
the auspices of the Swiss Center of Study and Informa- 
tion. (Cf. Journal des Associations Patronales, Novem- 
ber 14, 1947.) Present at the gathering were leaders 
of labor and industry, high-ranking churchmen, univer- 
sity economists and people prominent in other walks 
of life. The following statement puts the matter in a 
nutshell: 

The dilemma which is so often proposed—capital- 

istic liberalism or totalitarian collectivism—must be 

rejected as incomplete. The solution which our 

country ought to seek is as far away from the one 

as it is from the other of these absolutes. 
Discussing the theme of the meeting, “The Community 
of Work,” the keynote speaker bluntly confessed that 
on the industrial level the promise of social equality 
contained in the Swiss constitution had not yet been 
realized. He continued: 

The worker remains still, in too large a degree, a 

subordinate of those who have economic power. It 

behooves us to put an end to the gulf which capital- 
ism has created between the worker and the enter- 
prise of which he is a part. We must give him new 
responsibilities and thus associate him with the 
fortunes of his plant, his industry and the national 
economy. You cannot have a community except 
among men who all participate, in varying degrees 
to be sure, in the power which governs the com- 
munity. Without that, there are only rulers and 
subjects. 
To give substance to this “communitarian” approach 
to industrial life, the speaker called for the establish- 
ment 1) on the national level, of an Economic Council 
which would function in an advisory capacity and on 
which trade unions and employer associations would 
be equally represented; 2) on the industry level, of 
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similar councils with the power to fix general rules 
binding on all; 3) on the plant or corporation level, 
of “communities,” whose form and function would 
vary from industry to industry as experience dictates. 

This viewpoint did not escape a challenge. One of 
the industrialists present argued that workers are and 
always will be children whom the employer must make 
as contented as possible, but to whom on no account 
must he ever give responsibility. This paternalistic 
viewpoint the group unanimously rejected, and the 
next day a writer in the Tribune de Genéve referred to 
the unregenerate capitalist in the following revealing 


terms: 
He is unable to free himself from old ideas of pro- 
duction and profit. He is unable to understand that, 
to avoid a revolution, employers must occasionally 
lead the procession. He gave the impression that the 
economic system in which he and his friends alone 
have economic power is the only possible system. 
In his remarks there was no echo of the powerful 
shocks which have set all Europe atremble. 
In their convention at Paris last May, the Catholic 
Employer Associations of Europe also referred to the 
revolution sweeping Europe and the ambitions of 
workers to share in the economic decisions which affect 
their livelihood. 
Catholic employers are of the opinion that these 
tendencies are part of an uninterrupted process, 
extending over the centuries, which aims at achiev- 
ing ever greater freedom for the human person. To 
this evolution Christianity has contributed more than 
any other force in the world. We can only go along 
with these changes, not in the sense that we are 
being swept away by them, but in order to guide 
them. 
The text of the resolution adopted at the end of the 
convention contains a fine statement of the new attitude 
typical of the more progressive European industrialists. 
I quote in part: 
With regard to the evolution of the world economy 
and the poverty which generally prevails, absolute 
liberty for the individual is a snare and a danger. 
Either industry will discipline itself or its authority 
will be absorbed by the tyranny of the State. 

On the other hand, there is only one way to oppose 
the menace of political dictatorship, namely, a sin- 
cere determination to collaborate with our organized 
workers. This collaboration should extend to deter- 
mining conditions of work, to applying government 
directives, to the general direction of the economy 
and the participation of workers in the results of 
economic progress. (Bulletin Social des Industriels, 
June, 1947.) 

A similarly generous attitude toward trade unions has 
been manifested by the Fédération des Industries 
Belges, the NAM of Belgium. In a statement on organ- 
ized labor issued last year, the FIB said: 
Our position is simple and clear. It can be charac- 
terized in two words: understanding and loyalty. 
We accept trade unionism sincerely and completely. 
How can we deny to workers the exercise of a right 
of which our own organization is an expression? 
But apart from this argument of expediency, we see 
in the organization of workers the necessary con- 
dition for social equilibrium. Harmonious relations 


between the classes in society demand free dis- 
cussion of the basis of their cooperation. At the stage 
of evolution we have reached, social life cannot be 
fruitful and stable unless it is founded on the free 
acceptance by workers of their status in the com- 
munity. 
To cite other examples of this creative trend in Euro- 
pean industrial circles would be an easy matter, but 
enough has been said already to reveal its main lines 
and its ultimate purpose. Those familiar with the social 
ercyclicals of the late Pope Pius XI and the various 
proposals of the present Holy Father will readily under- 
stand what these enlightened European employers are 
driving at; for between the papal recommendations for 
economic reform and some of these new programs 
there exists a striking likeness. This similarity is at 
once a tribute to the mounting influence of the dynamic 
Catholic Employer Associations of Europe—especially 
those of Belgium and Holland—and the wisdom and 
practicality of the papal proposals. 

It is, too, a heartening revelation of the persisting 
influence of Christianity on the European mind. Chal- 
lenged by a system which derives from atheism and 
materialism, European employers, in ever-increasing 
numbers, are turning for support and inspiration to the 
historic religion of the 
West. That they are find- 
ing there a middle road 
between the exaggerated 
individualism of nine- 
teenth-century capitalism 
and the devouring col- 
lectivism of our times 
ought not to be very sur- 
prising. After all, where 
else except in Christian 
thought and in the Church 
founded by Christ have individual rights and social 
duties been so harmoniously conciliated? 

Apart from the Communists, the chief opposition to 
this reformist movement comes from the extreme Right 
and the extreme Left. It comes, that is to say, from 
industrialists still infected by the heresy of economic 
liberalism and from Socialists still under the spell of 
Karl Marx. One day last summer the writer was shown 
through a steel mill in Holland. At the conclusion of 
the tour, we adjourned to the manager’s office to dis- 
cuss industrial relations. I can still hear the president 
of the concern—a fine gentleman of the old school— 
saying in earnest accents: “Father, our Catholic Party 
is going too far. Mark my words, we shall live to regret 
some of the reforms they are pushing in Parliament. 
Why, they are driving us to socialism.” For a moment 
I thought I was back in the United States. 

In the long run, Socialists may prove less a menace 
to a Christian reform of the European economy than 
unregenerate capitalists. Throughout Western Europe, 
socialism is undergoing a steady evolution, especially 
in economic matters, and once it succeeds in shedding 
its traditional antipathy to Christianity, it may one 
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day be found marching valiantly and harmoniously 
along the way that leads to Christian Democracy. 

As the Marshall Plan goes into operation, it can 
only be a matter of regret that so few of our industrial- 
ists can be counted on to understand these develop- 
ments abroad. Even if Paul Hoffman, ERP adminis- 


trator, with a view to cooperating with this new trend 


The aftermath of 
restrictive covenants 











in European thinking, were to seek assistants amo 


businessmen schooled in Christian social principles, 


would hunt a long time. However great the Church), 


accomplishment has been in this country, it has failed | 


signally here. What that failure may eventually cost th 
country, and the cause of Christian freedom everywhere 
no one can possibly say. ; 


“The Supreme Court on May 3 did not create or abolish 
any of the social forces working in our society. It did trim 
the claws of racial prejudice by depriving it of the powe 

of the courts .. 





Charles Keenan 


engage with prejudice on more equal 
terms.” 





The Supreme Court decision of May 3 on restrictive 
covenants is a momentous one; but its full moment will 
not be felt for some time to come. It does not of itself 
effect any change in the nation’s housing picture; but it 
allows freer play to the forces working for change. 

Almost every large American city has its Polish, Ital- 
ian, German, Latin-American or other “national” com- 
munities. These grew up more or less naturally, as new 
immigrants would tend to settle amongst “their own”; and 
established immigrants who induced relatives or friends 
to come to America would find homes for them in the 
neighborhood. The older people, who might find it diffi- 
cult to learn new ways or a new language, would feel 
more at home in a district where the old ways and the 
old tongue flourished. The younger generation, however, 
becoming Americanized, would readily move away and 
become absorbed in the greater community. Thus, while 
there are “foreign” quarters in the city, you will also find 
Poles, Germans, Italians scattered all through it. 

Very different is the picture for the Negro community ; 
and the same goes for other minorities who are excluded 
by reason of race or color: Chinese, Japanese, Mexicans, 
etc. While other communities are fed by immigration 
from without and pass their members on to the general 
community, the Negro community continues to receive 
new members without any proportionate passing on to 
the whole city. A Negro householder almost always leaves 
one Negro section only to move to another. The boun- 
daries of the Negro community expand, but never to the 
extent of producing any marked relieving of the pressure 
within it on housing space and other accommodations. 

It is not really exact to speak of a Negro “community.” 
A community is held together by common interests, or 
common culture. If a Polish-American, for instance, does 
not wish to stay in a Polish community, he simply moves 
elsewhere—I am speaking, of course, of times when it is 
simple to find a place to move to. The Negro does not 
move, except to another colored section. The “commu- 
nity” is held together chiefly by outside pressure, not by 
bonds of internal cohesion. The wealthier or more cul- 
tured members are placed side by side with the poorer 
and less cultured. The Negro “community” is an arti- 
ficial creation, not a natural growth. 

As cities grow, the better-income families tend to move 
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to the suburbs or to the towns within the commuter 
range. The space they leave is readily filled up—but not, 
usually, from the Negro quarters. Restrictive covenants 
have long seen to that. The most that happens is a flov. 
ing over of the Negro population into the areas imme. 
diately surrounding the “black belts”—into housing, that 
is to say, already old, which the landlords have no great 
interest in improving. During the war there was much 
complaining of the inferior service offered by landlords 
who realized that their tenants had not the ultimate sane. 
tion for exacting good service—the power to go else 
where. When Negroes move into a district, the landlord 
knows that he can always depend upon hundred-per-cent 
occupancy; there is nowhere else for his tenants to go. 

Often enough, housing authorities, when they have 
sought sites for new housing to relieve pressure on the 
Negro community, have found themselves blocked in the 
choice of suitable sites by restrictive convenants; the land 
they wanted, the land they 
thought most suitable, was 
covered by covenants. It 
could even happen that when 
improvement or new com 
struction was effected upon 
land which had been occu- 
pied by Negroes, a covenant 
might be invoked which had 
long lain dormant. Up til 
May 3, 1948, these covenants 
were enforceable in the 

A courts; and one intractable 
householder could tie up a whole neighborhood. That 
is no longer possible. 

Thoughtful men are asking themselves, “What now?” 
Thoughtful real-estate men in Chicago have scratched 
their chins and looked pensively at the estimated $100; 
000,000 which Negroes in that city could invest in hous 
ing—if housing is offered. Real-estate men are able to 
offer it now, in any part of the city to any purchaser, 
without the fear of being stopped by the dead hand of 
a covenant drawn twenty or thirty years ago. 

Of course, there will be no wild rush of Negroes into 
white neighborhoods. For one thing, there are so very 
few houses to rush into. And houses are the key to this 
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problem. Until more houses, many more houses are built, 
the housing problem will remain with the Negro as with 
his white neighbor. Supreme Court decisions do not 
build houses. What the Supreme Court has done is to 
make it possible for the Negro to compete on equal terms 
for the available housing. If he is a wealthy Negro, he 
can compete for the fine houses; if he is not, he can com- 
pete for the middle or lower class housing. 

Public housing authorities will now be able to offer 
housing to all qualified applicants. This, of course, has 
already been done in many places; there are mixed white 
and Negro communities all over the country; and in them 
excellent relations are the rule. It is probable that the 
housing shortage will reconcile many to living in the 
same community with Negroes; and they will doubtless 
find that it is a community. There is a great educational 
effect in discovering that you have the same interest as 
your neighbor in drains, street lighting, garbage dis- 
posal, police and fire protection. 

The Supreme Court on May 3 did not create or abolish 
any of the social forces working in our society. It did 
trim the claws of race prejudice by depriving it of the 
power of the courts. But the prejudice is still there and 
has to be reckoned with. Those who are working for bet- 
ter housing conditions and better race relations have a 
door opened wide to them; if they are willing to make a 
strong and concerted effort, this is their chance. But they 
will have to act strongly, wisely and at once. Prejudice 
and ignorance will only be stirred up by the Court de- 
cision. Lurid pictures will be drawn of a horde of un- 
couth Negroes invading the “better” neighborhoods. 
There will doubtless be a search for new legal methods 
of keeping neighborhoods “white”; and it is not impos- 
sible that extra-legal methods or intimidation and even 
violence may be tried. 

It is very important that a campaign of public educa- 
tion be got under way on the precise nature and effects 
of the May 3 decision. The press, the pulpit, meetings of 
various groups and societies—these should be made the 
forum for explaining what the Court did, and, more 
important, why it did it. People should know that the 
Court was implementing democracy and good morals. 

Here also is an excellent opportunity for education in 
community living, on some such lines as those laid down 
by William F. Russell in AMerica (April 5, 1947), when 
he described New York’s successful community plan. 
The people of each community should be encouraged to 
learn what it is that really keeps up community stand- 
ards, They should know that it is they themselves who 
make and keep the standards; and that the only way to 
have good neighbors is to be sure that they are good. 
They might be brought to realize that a white skin is no 
guarantee whatever that a man will be a good neighbor. 
It should be pointed out that those who are not above 
threatening people whom they do not like, or throwing 
stones through their windows, or scattering garbage over 
their lawns, are by that very fact disqualifying themselves 
as neighbors. It is not the presence of Negroes in a 
neighborhood that will give it a bad name, but the prac- 
tices of those who are trying to drive them out. 


Civic authorities, especially those charged with law 
enforcement, have the responsibility of making it clear 
that they will not tolerate interference with any citizen 
who is living peacefully in the home of his choice. They 
should have it understood that there is no potential dis- 
turbance of the peace in a Negro’s moving into a home, 
wherever it be; and that those who endeavor to make it 
uncomfortable for him will have to face the legal conse- 
quences. It is not altogether unknown for peace officers 
to consider the moving in of a Negro family as something 
to be discouraged—in the interests of peace. Officials 
of this kind should have it made clear to them that their 
business is to make it safe at all times for all citizens to 
engage in lawful activities—such, for instance, as buying 
a home and occupying it. They are not fulfilling their 
public trust when they side with potential troublemakers 
against peaceful citizens. 

Investment builders, as well as bankers and others who 
finance housing, should have their meed of education, too. 
It is somewhat surprising that businessmen who will take 
no important step or tackle no important problem without 
expert advice should drift on from year to year in 
acceptance of a policy of housing segregation which costs 
them millions of dollars in lost revenues and high taxes. 
Meantime, the books of the experts gather dust on the 
shelves of the libraries. The far-famed pioneering spirit 
of the American businessman and his ideal of leadership 
in the community seem to fade out in the face of this 
problem. Even the mighty Metropolitan Life, which 
spends fabulous sums each year in advertisements to 
educate the public to avoid sickness and accident, con- 
secrates in its New York Stuyvesant Town development 
the old segregation policy, which notoriously breeds 
slums and slum diseases. 

Up to the present, a vast amount of energy has of 
necessity been put into the legal fight against restrictive 
covenants. The legal fight has been won. The time and 
energy that brought the cases into court and gained a 
decision favorable to good Americanism and good morals 
can now be turned to more positive and constructive ends. 
The Supreme Court has made it possible to engage with 
race prejudice on more equal terms. It has given us a 
better chance to make a better America; a chance and a 
challenge. 


Missing something? 





Clarence J. Raker 





Mom and Dad, are you missing something? Something 
very, very important? Well, maybe you're not. But may- 
be, along with a lot of other young parents, you are. 

The little “Gallup poll” I’ve taken may be all wrong. 
I’ve been hoping against hope that it is—hoping that 
I’ve been asking my questions in the wrong neighbor- 
hoods of the wrong towns. But so far the answers have 
been alarmingly unanimous. 

If my limited poll is not altogether misleading, then a 
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terrible thing has come to pass. Then parents are no 
longer introducing their children to their very best 
friends—their Father in heaven, His beloved Son, and 
that Son’s lovely mother, Mary. Then parents are no 
longer teaching their little ones to pray. That, at least, is 
my strong and not unfounded suspicion. 

This dark thought was born one warm September day 
when I stepped into a schoolroom that still had the vaca- 
tion-smell of paint and varnish and strong soap. The hour 
was the first of the school day, religion period in most of 
our parochial schools. 

The short-lived unnatural quiet of the first days at 
school hung in the wide room that welcomed newcomers 
from the nursery into the world of scholarship. And the 
tiny scholars were learning the Sign of the Cross. 

But it was later that I discovered they were learning 
this simple sign of faith. My first innocent thought was 
that Sister was just smoothing away the rough places in 
that graceful gesture, picking up the little words that 
small lips might easily drop. But I soon observed that 
this was no smoothing-away and picking-up process. This 
was learning from scratch! 

Oh yes, I was surprised. But Sister wasn’t. Nor am I, 
after my midget poll. Now I sadly fear that rare is the 
child who starts off at school with even the faintest know- 
ledge of the simplest prayers. Time and travel have taught 
me that this is equally true in the great parochial schools 
of sprawling city parishes and in the Saturday catechism 
classes of rural areas. 

Yes, somebody—everybody—is missing something. 

Mom and Dad are missing something. 

They are passing up that precious once-in-a-lifetime 
opportunity to teach their sons and daughters the Good 
News that was brought to earth by the Lover of Little 
Children who was himself once a very little Boy. The 
Good News that God is in heaven, looking down with 
love on all his sons and daughters; that Jesus is there, 
too, with Mary smiling beside him. The wonderful news 
that heaven is so close that a whisper will reach it. The 
glorious news that heaven is waiting to hear the first 
small hello from the tiniest seeker for an eternal mansion 
there. 

Mom and Dad are losing the throat-catching joy that 
comes in taking a wee hand and tracing with it the Sign 
of Salvation over the body of their own creation that is 
warm with life because the breath of God is in it. They 
are losing the thrill of proud happiness that comes when 
the wee hand no longer needs their guidance. They are 
losing the pleasure of filling in with slow patience the 
gaps between “Father—Son—Holy Ghost. Amen.” 

Mom and Dad are yielding the blessed privilege that 
first is theirs alone, the privilege of helping an undying 
soul take its own starting steps in the long journey that 
leads to its lasting home. They are forfeiting the great 
growth in devotion that must come into their own prayers 

while they are teaching a child to “speak nicely to God.” 

And if Mom and Dad only realized it, a bright cloud 
is hovering over their home, heavy with grace, waiting to 

_ be precipitated into a shower of blessings by the prayers 
of a little child. 
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Yes, Mom and Dad are missing something. 

But little Tommy and Mary Louise are missing some. 
thing, too. 

Tommy is losing the chance to learn, in a way he could 
never forget, that strong men have need of prayer— 
because Dad prays. 

Mary Louise is growing up without the memories that 
would some day guide her when Mom is a grandmother 
and she would remember the sweetness of prayers learned 
at her own mother’s knee. 

Both Tommy and Mary Louise are missing the feeling 
of security and all’s-well that comes from kneeling with 
hands folded above the cool, clean sheets between Mom 
and Dad, with the arms of God about them all. 

Yes, Tommy and Mary Louise are missing something. 

Oh certainly, if Mom and Dad haven’t the time, or 
the patience, or the faith, or the love to teach their little 
ones to pray, then—oh certainly, Sister will teach them 
to pray. Sister will try very hard to make up for what 
Tommy and Mary Louise have missed. But Sister will 
never quite succeed, as she herself will sadly confess. 

For Sister can never teach her small pupils that pray. 
ing is part of home—like eating and drinking and laugh. 
ing and playing and loving and being loved. Sister will 
never quite succeed in persuading Tommy and Mary 
Louise that learning to pray isn’t just something that 
goes with school, like learning to read and count and 
write. 

Oh certainly, Mary Louise and Tommy will learn their 
prayers, all of them, and say them often—in school. But 
they may never learn to say their prayers at home mom- 
ing and night. Because they have never learned that 
prayer is part of home. 

Yes, Mom and Dad, if you are not praying with your 
child, then you are missing something important. 

Your child is missing something, too. 

And so is God. More than you can know, He’s missing 
the sweetest music that can come from our sinful world— 
the prayer of a little child. 


(Father Clarence J. Raker is pastor of St. Catherine's 
church, a country parish near Dubuque, Iowa, and Asso- 
ciate Editor of the Witness, Dubuque archdiocesan paper, 
to which he contributes the Teen-Age Page.) 





Looking ahead 


While immediate interest in ERP has focused much 
of our attention on Europe and its social and economic 
developments in the past few weeks—and will con- 
tinue to do so for some time—the importance of the 
Far East cannot be overlooked. In early issues 
America will therefore present two articles on India 
—“Gandhi, India and Christianity,” by the Most Rev- 
erend Thomas Pothacamury, and “Checkmate in In- 
dia,” by Sister M. Elise Wynen, a discussion of the 
problems encountered by medical missionaries and 
others interested in health—and an analysis of the 
economic situation in North China, by André Joliet, 
S.J., based on first-hand observation. 
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What do you 
do evenings ? 


An ever-present question that troubles the mind and 
grays the hair of circulation managers of magazines 
(ours is beginning to show symptoms of this occupa- 
tional disease), of promotion men in the publishing 
houses, of all who are engaged in the chase to discover 
where the readers hide themselves, is the understandably 
cynical question: “Does anybody ever read anything?” 

The question need no longer be asked. The answer has 
been given, and the above poor badgered souls may 
heave a grateful sigh of relief. The answer has been 
ferreted out by none other than Dr. Gallup and, if we 
may take his solemn statement at face value, the answer 
is rather consoling—at least it shows that there are 
readers in the world, though it does not show the above 
pbs. how to find them. 

In the April 10 London Bookseller appeared the fol- 
lowing table (it must have been published in the United 
States but I failed to note it at the time). Dr. Gallup, not 
all by himself, of course, asked people of nine nations 
how they spent their evenings—did they listen to the 
radio, visit or entertain friends, go to the movies or the- 
atre or did they read. Here are the answers in percen- 
tages: 

Visiting Movies 


or or 

Reading Radio Receiving Theatre 
in eee ll 15 10 13 
ee 19 28 17 7 
Denmark ....... 23 13 16 4 
eee 21 18 6 5 
eee Lig 18 18 ‘b 
| rere 5 3 34 9 
ND serenees 21 22 19 4 
BD hs scene ee 21 22 12 7 
| eee 16 22 19 7 


It appears that the Scandinavian countries stand as a 
solid bloc of readers; that Italians are the greatest talk- 
ers; that the British are most avid “flick” followers; and 
that the United States, after all, is not too bad when it 
comes to the proportion of people who spend their eve- 
nings quietly at home reading—what they read is nat- 
urally another matter. 

What makes one inclined to doubt the real accuracy 
of the poll is the relatively small percentage of U. S. 
citizens given as spending their evenings at the movies; 
but if we may accept the figures as they stand, they indi- 
cate that perhaps we are not, after all, a nation whose 
homes are merely places where we sleep. 


This consoling suggestion is further bolstered when 
we discover in the rest of the report that reading was 
most frequently mentioned as the evening occupation 
people preferred. The fact still remains, however, that the 
United States is third from the bottom in percentage of 
readers; only Italians and British read less than we do. 
On any given evening, according to these figures, only 
one-sixth of the people of the United States will be en- 
gaged in reading at home. Still, one-sixth will come to 
about 23 million people, and if the proportion of Cath- 
olics among them is about one-fifth, as it is in the gen- 
eral population, then we can probably count on four and 
a half million Catholics being home evenings, all happily 
and constructively reading. What a thought to make the 
mouths of our business office water! H. C. G. 


Paris letter 


New Novetists. The literary prizes awarded at the turn 
of the year have afforded nothing like a revelation. One 
wonders where are the days when the Goncourt (one of 
the most important prizes) called from obscurity the 
brothers Tharaud, Duhamel, Proust, or when the Femina 
prize, decided by a jury of women of letters, brought to 
our attention the names of Estaunié, of Bernanos, of 
St.-Exupéry. Such prizes have become too numerous for 
any one of them truly to capture the attention of the 
public. The small stir of publicity which they arouse in- 
dicates nothing less than the absence of novelists of great 
fame. 

Les Gens de Mogador, by Elizabeth Barbier, got only 
one vote from the Femina jury. It is, nevertheless, a work 
of classic style, simple and lovely, and minutely expres- 
sive of French provincial life during the last fifty years. 
The author introduces us to the heart of such a life and 
to the intimacy of a rural family. One finds in the story 
a married couple who, despite the outbursts of the hus- 
band and the temptations (always nobly overcome) of 
the wife, bring themselves to lead a constructive married 
life and one that never ceases to be animated by love. 
Around the couple revolve the life of every day and the 
events, delicately evoked, which truly symbolize the life 
of a nation. The author, a Protestant who finds delight 
in the atmosphere of Catholicism, makes use of a style 
that is admirably unified and of familiar pictures. One 
is rather surprised at the absence of spirituality in her 
characters; the exception is a final affirmation by one of 
the children that she feels herself drawn toward Carmel. 

In Le Pain de Chaque Nuit, Marthe Meyer brings on 
the scene, through the device of a sick grandfather, a 
convincing young woman who, as she nurses him, makes 
a real confession of her own life; she recounts her 
humble days, she pictures a sorrowful love that deceived 
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and wounded her, she makes the old man a witness to 
her spiritual ascent. Every page of the book is permeated 
with a religious fervor which doesn’t borrow in the least 
from hackneyed language. The very restraint of the book 
and of its scope is an incontestable success. One can ex- 
pect a great deal from a novelist who can so well wed a 
profound appreciation of what is human to a vivid and 
clear taste for the supernatural. 

Mr. Luc Estang, author of Temps d’Amour, is already 
well known as a poet and critic (he is director of the 
literary department of the journal, La Croix). His debut 
as a novelist has been followed by the press with atten- 
tion and sympathy. The story he gives us is remarkable, 
first of all, for a patience and a care which one does not 
encounter too commonly. He writes in the style of those 
traditional French works which appear under titles like 
La Princesse de Cléves, Dominique, La Porte Etroite. 
This is a novelty in the midst of so many novels which 
are incoherent, violent and intemperate. But the genre 
seems to exclude modesty or humility in the characters 
presented to the reader; there is a certain cynicism which 
one does not discover without surprise in the case of an 
author like Mr. Estang. However—and this is important 
—this story of an impossible love gives witness to a deep 
knowledge of human motives, of a sensibility for the 
most delicate moral and religious problems. 

Charles Mauban gives us, in his Le Chemin du Silence, 
a work equally distant from the technique of today’s 





novel. Before the war we liked very much his Pain de, 


Larmes. A similar racial purity, so to speak, draws ust) | 


this new novel, which contains no exaggeration, nothing 
overdone, where the essential alone finds expression. If 
theme is one of a love that is brightened with a ray of 
mysticism and of a cruel renunciation which must he 
won by an heroic death. One might regret a certain 
equivocation, some imprudences and some astonishi 
chances in this notion of a loving friendship. Perhaps 
the heroes of the book don’t suspect sufficiently the dap. 
ger of the game because of the noble intentions they 
profess. Le Chemin du Silence, among the works of young 
authors, is particularly brilliant, charming and affirma. 
tive of the sovereignty of the supernatural. 

The news has included in its occasions for celebratioy 
the designation of André Gide to receive the Nobel Prize 
in literature. Friends of France and of the French lap. 
guage are flattered by the election. We are not forgetful 
of the role played by the author of La Symphonie Pas. 
torale in the religious life of a Pierre Dupouey, of a 
Henri Ghéon. By his choice for the side of human liberty, 
Gide has been able to be a decisive influence for such 
friends or disciples in their comprehension of true Chris. 
tian liberty; but what grave responsibilities rest upon a 
theoretician who has reduced to a system flight from duty 
and hostility to law! The message of Gide is surely not 
the one needed in man’s contemporary distress. 

Louis CHAIGNE 





Legend of Light 

The first, long, lonely evening when 

God would not walk or talk again 

With Adam and with Eve, and He 

Made silence then, and secrecy, 

From blackest bog to bog of night 

Crept Lucifer, haggard and haloed now with hoar, 
Who, wanting to be rather than bear the Light, 
Will always be that desire— 

And nothing more. 


—Doomed to be quenchless fire, lack-lustre flame, 
To wear his wondrous title to eternal shame, 
Seeking the courts that wept now for his glory, 
Scorning the Word that would complete the story, 
Writhing to know by what divine decree 

The Lord would rectify his perfidy, 

Finding the heights once vaulted in a leap 
Ponderous, as was his spirit now, and steep. 


And suddenly he knew. The rim of heaven bore 

An azure glow it did not have before, 

Forbidding portals where none had ever been, 

(For it was needful now to enter in) 

Whose slender wicket, chaste beyond all knowing, 

A lovely Lady was, whence all the splendor growing, 
"Fragile as any child, the merest Maid. 
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Hate’s darkest angel trembled, and was afraid 
Before the only flesh that he might not enslave— 
The Godhead’s temple and the Spirit’s nave, 
With justice garlanded and gowned with grace. 
He raged to see the beauty of her face, 

Though by eternal edict forced to kneel 

His eyes might never rise above her heel. 

But, ah, he knew the grandeur, as we do 

The sun in morning meadows silvering with dew, 
In hosts of mortals marked with her simple sign, 
The more than human, the not quite divine. 


And sweet her victory, in silence wrought, 

Joining a man’s heart to a woman’s thought; 

Her modesty would worst his might, nor solace him with: 
strife, 

And dower him with death who had relinquished life, 

Taking the Torch that he had cast aside, 

Giving it root and rod and lampion beside— 

The darkened creature who would ever be 

Beyond the pale of her maternity. 


So must he ply the farthest pole for his domain 
Where light shall not pierce through, but dark shall reign; 
Yet never her lowly niche, her lordly shrine, but in defeat 
He burns—an everlasting vigil at her feet. 

Sister Mary Immacutata, C.S.J. 
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Empire explained, extolled 





EXPERIMENT IN WORLD ORDER 





By Paul Maguire. Morrow. 398p. $4 


Despite occasional flights into the ex- 
travagant, Paul Maguire, an erudite 
and perspicacious Australian, has pro- 
duced a truly splendid “inquiry into 
the British World-System through four 
centuries and its relations to the United 
States in the world tomorrow.” Written 
to make the British Empire (Maguire’s 
phrase, “World-System.” is more apt) 
intelligible to Americans, it certainly 
accomplishes its aim. The resurgence 
of Russia has made it imperative that 
Americans discard erroneous notions 
about the “Empire.” The forward surge 
of the great Eurasian power, together 
with the disruption of the British mer- 
cantile economy, has deep significance 
for all Americans and not just the Mid- 
western farmers for whose instruction 
this book was originally intended. 

Since it is an account of the British 
Empire, considerable space is devoted 
to a description of this “one major ele- 
ment of the world that is passing.” 
Waxing overly lyrical, Maguire asserts 
that “the transformation of the British 
System is the major fact of contempo- 
rary history . . . the first world system 
men had achieved.” It would require 
tremendous persuasiveness to convince 
even a docile American audience of the 
truth of the first part of this quotation, 
and certainly historians would reject 
the second part. Nonetheless, the weak- 
ening of the “System” has already had 
—and is destined to have—profound ef- 
fects on this country. Whether, on the 
other hand, we should be prepared to 
take up its burden, as Maguire sug- 
gests, is open to debate. 

The historical approach is the meth- 
od employed by the author, since, of 
course, one cannot comprehend either 
the present or the vague outlines of the 
future without a knowledge of the past 
from whence they come. To acquaint 
the reader with the background mate- 
tial needed to view contemporary prob- 
lems with perspective, Maguire ex- 
amines the four British Empires: 1) 
the mercantilist empire which smashed 
up, owing to the American Revolution; 
2) the free-trade empire which cared 
little for territorial expansion; 3) the 
empire of the New Imperialism of the 
late nineteenth century and after; and 





4) the present System which is under- 
going such great readjustment. 

Quite correctly, it is said that the 
British Empire has tended to be more 
socio-economic than political. The Brit- 
ish “Society of Realms” resists defini- 
tion even by experts since it is such a 
complexity of forms. As Mr. Maguire 
remarks: “It is all very confusing, and 
one can understand why it has irritated 
the logical and temperate men who con- 
duct the Chicago Tribune.” The sole 
test ever applied to it has been the 
pragmatic “does the thing work?” 
Whatever one’s views on the subject of 
the System (and there are dissenters), 
it cannot be denied that it had the merit 
at least of imposing a measure of unity 
and community among its scattered 
peoples. 

As a sketch of the British Empire 
and a plea for Americans to reconsider 
their opinions on the subject, this book 
undoubtedly will prove popular. It is 
written in easily understandable lan- 
guage, yet it does not stoop to a mass 
level. Besides being somewhat flamboy- 
ant in his generalizations, Mr. Maguire 
tends to be slightly repetitious. More- 
over, he is not entirely free from error. 
For example, he implies that Commo- 
dore Chichester, RN, moved his ship at 
the Battle of Manila Bay between the 
American and Spanish squadrons in 
order to prove his friendship for the 
Americans, whereas in truth his move 
was prompted solely by a pedestrian 
desire to get a better view of the action. 

It is the high moral standard of Mr. 
Maguire’s writing, however, which had 
the greatest appeal to this reviewer. So 
seldom does one find such exemplary 
standards in a work of this kind that 
one cannot refrain from commenting 
upon it. Mr. Maguire does not preach, 
but in his mature way he clearly re- 
veals the right and wrong of many situ- 
ations in the passing scene. He strikes 
a note of warning to many when he 
says “. . . those who overlook the in- 
fluence of religion in contemporary poli- 
tics overlook a major fact. Communists 
do not miss it, though fellow travelers 
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may... . State by state and community 
by community, mankind must reach its 
decisions on the fundamental issues. 
God is in politics.” The main clash of 
today and tomorrow is deeper than a 
collision between capitalism and com- 
munism, he declares. Henry A. Wallace 
notwithstanding, it is basically a con- 
troversy between “the secularist mate- 
rialism of one century and the twenty 
centuries of Christian faith and experi- 
ence.” Finally: “Men and societies must 
decide whether they believe in God or 
not, for on that issue must wait our 
whole interpretation of life and the in- 
telligent direction of our conduct. If 
God is not, we are committed to some 
quite illogical positions. But if God is, 
the world is in His Hand.” 

Tuomas H. D. MaHoney 


Sensation as against sin 





THE OUTER EDGES 


By Charles Jackson. Rinehart. 240p. 
$2.75 

This book is all of a piece with Mr. 
Jackson’s first two, in which he studied 
alcoholism (The Lost Weekend) and 
homosexuality (The Fall of Valor); 
here is an examination into the effects 
of a brutal and moronic murder on peo- 
ple of varying social strata who were 
to some degree, somehow, touched by 
the crime. 

The technique used is that of the 
news camera; separate little sketches 
are snapped, and little by little the cu- 
mulative impression of design emerges. 
There is the young husband driving his 
wife and daughter home after their va- 
cation; throughout their drive, the mo- 
ron murderer is also driving around the 
same section of New York’s Westchester 
County with his mutilated victims. 
There is the faithless wife, whose inter- 
est in the crime enables her at last to 
bring off an affair with a radio an- 
nouncer whose voice she had always 
found seductive; there is the father of 
the two murdered little girls, whose 
solid integrity wakens at last a wander- 
ing husband’s realization that he needs 
his wife’s calm dependability. These 
and other tableaux coalesce into rather 
a series of kaleidoscopic scenes; there 
is little action, little plot—it is all a 
question of atmosphere. 

And what of the atmosphere? It is, 
to be frank, not too bracing. Most of the 
people are of the “station-wagon set,” 
of the type who philander as an ac- 
cepted diversion; one of the wives 
thinks, quite as a matter of course, that 
“after ten years, no man can be ex- 
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pected to love his wife in quite the 
same way he once had.” Those who are 
not rich and rotten suburbanites are 
poor and foul-mouthed, with the one 
exception of the father whom the trag- 
edy strikes, and his wife, confined in a 
tuberculosis sanatorium, and an utterly 
incredible priest, who does the finest 
job of jabbering pious clichés that I 
have read for ages. 

It is within Mr. Jackson’s province, 
of course, to pursue his investigations 
of the morbid and deliquescent fringes 
of modern American society. In fact, 
for those who have a professional inter- 
est, this is a calmly brutal, analytic dis- 
section of various parasitic growths on 
the body of a civilization—the sensa- 
tional press, idle wives, the craze for 
material success, morbid curiosity. In- 
deed, the whole book is a wry examina- 
tion of false values; those who were 
horrified at the murder which was not 
a sin take their own sins casually. 

It’s an interesting reflection—and 
perhaps one that did not strike Mr. 
Jackson, as it certainly would never 
occur to the sophisticated lechers of 
whom he writes—that the moronic kill- 
er and his little victims might all meet 
merrily in heaven to look down with 
pitying concern on the “successful” 
ones who were so piqued by the killing 
because its sensationalism was a fillip 
to their own jaded lives. 

Harotp C. GARDINER 


Admirable blueprint 





LABOR UNIONS IN ACTION 
By Jack Barbash. Harper. $3.50 





Among the chief occupations of the 
world’s remaining democracies ought to 
be a thorough study of the power 
groups which have come to dominate 
the modern market-place—big business 
(with big finance in the background), 
big agriculture and big labor. In the 
infancy of capitalism, the simple rule 
of competition and struggle, with the 
fittest surviving, may have been an ade- 
quate law for economic society. Many 
eminent men have thought so, although 
how they managed to conciliate the sur- 
vival of the fittest with Christian ethics 
remains a puzzle for the historian. 

But today, when pygmies have been 
replaced by giants, so that their strug- 
gles for money and power shake so- 
ciety to its foundations, the rule of com- 
petition no longer suffices. Either it 
must be modified drastically, or aban- 
doned altogether. We have to find some 
way to mitigate the fury of the struggle 
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between our big-power groups and to 
direct their activities toward ends help- 
ful to society. But if this change is to 
be intelligently engineered, knowledge 
must precede action. We must under- 
stand our power groups from the 
ground up, how they are constructed 
and governed, and what are the goals 
which drive them onward. 

Toward an understanding of one of 
these groups—organized labor—Jack 
Barbash’s book, Labor Unions in Ac- 
tion, makes a significant contribution. 
He has distilled, in eleven well-con- 
structed chapters, his own rich experi- 
ence—which includes service with the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers, the 
International Ladies’ Garment Workers, 
the War Production Board and the De- 
partment of Labor—and the fruits of 
wide reading and research. Indeed, to 
the student of labor the references at- 
tached to each chapter, together with 
illuminating bibliographical notes, are 
alone worth the price of the book. 

Lest the average reader be frightened 
by this tribute to Mr. Barbash’s scholar- 
ship, let me hasten to reassure him. 
This is a very readable book, written 
throughout in an easy, transparent, ex- 
pository style. It is aimed, I gather, not 
at scholars but at ordinary folk who are 
puzzled by unionism, and perhaps a 
little fearful of it, and who want to 
know what is the nature of this monster 
which the 80th Congress has been try- 
ing to hamstring. If you are an ordinary 
citizen who wonders sometimes why 
unions indulge in jurisdictional strife, 
if you are curious about their methods 
of recruiting new members, if you 
would know how they are administered 
and what are the relationships between 
union leaders and the rank and file, 
then this is the book for you. 

It is the book for you, too, if you are 
interested in more complex questions, 
such as strikes and their strategy, or 
the mounting interest of unions in poli- 
tics, or the different types of unionism 
and the extent to which these differ- 
ences result from ideologies. As regards 
this last question, do not miss the chap- 
ter, “Communist Unionism.” In broad 
outline, without a wasted word, the au- 
thor presents a fine picture of the ori- 
gins of communism in our labor move- 
ment, its twisting tactics and whence 
these arise and, with two exceptions, a 
judicious estimate of the present situa- 
tion. The exceptions are due to the fact 
that the book went to press before Joe 
Curran put the CP’ers to rout at the 
last convention of the National Mari- 
time Union and before Mike Quill’s 
startling break with Mr. Foster and his 


boys. Meanwhile, too, the Amencan 
Communications Association has almost 
disintegrated. 

Since this book was finished before 
the Taft-Hartley Act took effect, Mr. 
Barbash was in no position to analyze 
its impact on organized labor. But his 
prediction that the Act will change “the 
character and temper ef union attitudes 
and functioning,” that these “will be 
marked by turbulence, toughness and 
bitterness,” seems, alas, well on the way 
to fulfillment. 

I should like to go on record as 
agreeing with the author that on the 
essentials of unionism ideology has had 
little influence. “The mainsprings of 
union functioning,” he well says, “are 
to be found in the economic, technologi- 
cal, cultural, psychological and intellec- 
tual currents of social living.” But this 
is not true of labor’s “extracurricular” 
activities, some of which are notably in- 
fluenced by ideologies. Witness the cur- 
rent battle over the Marshall Plan and 
the Third Party. 

Labor Unions in Action is recom- 
mended for everybody, but especially 
for members of Congress and business- 
men. From this sincere, objective pres- 
entation they can learn a good deal. 

BENJAMIN L. MASSE 





I LIFT MY LAMP 


By Hertha Pauli and E. B. Ashton. 
Appleton. 360p. $4 





More than twenty years elapsed between 
the time the idea of the Statue of Lib- 
erty was first conceived in the mind of 
the French sculptor Bartholdi and the 
solemn erection of the monument on 
Bedloe’s Island in October, 1886. They 
were years marked by historic events, 
in the United States as well as in 
France; and these give the clue to the 
long delay between concept and real- 
ization. 

The authors recall with great accu- 
racy the ebb and flow of political free- 
dom through the governments of Na- 
poleon the Third until the defeat of 
1871; the “Commune”; the reign of 
the liberals under Thiers; the time that 
Gambetta and the radicals were pre- 
paring the Third Republic; the return 
of a dictatorship with Marshal Mac- 
Mahon; and, at last, the republican 
triumph with Jules Ferry. 

Meanwhile, in the United States, 
more important political issues were at 
stake than the raising of funds for the 
pedestal of the statue. Money was in- 
vested in buildings, railways, ships, and 
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these utilitarian adventures left no time 
for artistic or symbolic expenditures. 

After the Franco-Prussian war, a 
pro-German feeling had developed in 
the United States. France at that time 
was denying liberty to her own sons; 
how could she dare offer an emblem of 
that same liberty to the great sister 
republic? This added to the difficulty 
of launching a drive in the press. 

Through this political and historical 
background we are made acquainted 
with Bartholdi, the sculptor. A pure 
Alsatian, he was connected with La- 
boulaye, himself an admirer of the 
United States Constitution, a teacher of 
law in the Collége de France. In the 
United States, which he visited several 
times, Bartholdi came in touch with an 
American family of architects and 
artists, the LaFarges, of French de- 
scent, who proved of the greatest help 
to him and his wife. Their home was 
his home in America. 

American sentiment toward France 
finally took a happier turn. The Franco- 
American Union was founded in Paris 
by friends of the United States, some 
of whom were descendants of those who 
had fought for American independence: 
a Rochambeau, a Noailles, a Tocque- 
ville. They encouraged the work of 
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debt by his lucid and pene- 
trating analysis of the whole 
problem of the relationship 
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Finkelstein, Jewish Theo- 
logical Seminary. 


$2.25 at your bookstore 
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Bartholdi and shared in his difficulties. 

The New York World, then under 
the impulse of its new and dynamic 
editor, Joseph Pulitzer, a self-made man 
of Hungarian origin, launched a sub- 
scription drive, and the funds came 
slowly but steadily until the necessary 
amount of $300,000 was raised, Con- 
gress voting a contribution of $100,000. 

In August, 1886 the finished monu- 
ment, which had been on display for 
nearly two years, overshadowing the 
highest monuments in Paris, was offi- 
cially given to the Minister of the 
United States in France—Levi P. Mor- 
ton—to be shipped to New York. The 
unveiling took place on October 28, 
amid exciting festivities in New York 
and on Bedloe’s Island. The French 
delegation received an unparalleled re- 
ception. 

Difficulties about the lighting of the 
statue soon developed; these were 
solved only a few years before the 
Second World War. By one of those 
contradictions history keeps in stock, 
the light in the beacon was switched on 
from New York by a French girl, en- 
gaged to Count de Chambrun—Miss 
José Laval, daughter of the late Prime 
Minister who was put on trial and shet 
by the French Government for his 
collaboration with the Germans. 

It is only since this last war that the 
symbolic colossus has answered fully 
the question so often put to it by those 
who pass under its protecting light: 
“What do you stand for?” It needed 
the horrors of World War II and the 
menace still threatening liberty today 
in some countries to oblige that mys- 
terious woman with her symbolic torch 
to speak out her hopeful secret. And 
the reader will be thankful to both 
authors of this book for having shown 
so vividly, though perhaps with a few 
digressions, the way to an understand- 
ing of the great lesson hidden in a 
great monument. RayMonpd JOUVE 





A FIRE WAS LIGHTED: The Life of 
Rose Hawthorne Lathrop 


By Theodore Maynard. Bruce. 453p. $3 


Theodore Maynard’s latest biography is 
perhaps one of his most successful: it 
is written with a zest which signifies 
the congenial subject, and, having two 
distinct themes—the literary and the 
apostolic—it should recommend itself 
to a large circle of readers. Among its 
pages we meet the old Concord group 
once more, the aura of transcendental- 
ism mingling with sterling New Eng- 
land virtues. We wonder anew at Mr. 
Emerson’s perpetual smile, regret poor 
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Mr. Alcott’s misfortunes, and are intro. 
duced to innumerable clever Peabody 
relations. Then, later, we make episto. 
lary contact with Brother Dutton, 
Father Damien’s helper and succesgor 
at Molokai, and glimpse Maryknol]’ 
beginnings. 

Rose Hawthorne was the youngest of 
the famous novelist’s three children 
who, though born indeed in Massachy. 
setts, spent a good bit of her childhood 
abroad while her father was serving as 
American consul at Liverpool and dur. 
ing the family’s extended Italian tour, 
She was a charming, high-spirited little 
girl with an abundance of red-gold hair 
and, even at an early age, had a mind 
of her own. She does not seem to have 
inherited the Hawthorne melancholy; 
however, a large-hearted human sym. 
pathy characterized both father and 
daughter. 

At twenty, Rose married George 
Lathrop, a promising young journalist; 
but the union was not too happy and 
was further saddened by the death of 
their only child. Interest in Catholicism, 
to which she had been outwardly intro. 
duced at seven, visiting Roman basilicas 
in the days when “Papa” pondered The 
Marble Faun, ripened into mature con- 
viction and at forty, together with her 
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“Readers will understand to 
what extent the Supreme 
Court has recently altered 
our Federal Constitutional 
tradition, by barring co- 
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husband, she was received into the 
Church. That was in 1891. Worth not- 
ing is the fact that the couple, the very 
next year, took the lead in founding 
the Catholic Summer School. 

“A married woman loving children as 
I do, and bereft of them,” Rose wrote 
to a friend, “must, it seems to me, fill 
the void in her life with works of char- 
ity.” Not long after her conversion, too, 
she studied nursing, preparatory to 
helping a group she found particularly 
in need—the destitute ill with incur- 
able cancer. At first she cared for them 
in their homes, later in a few rented 
rooms in New York’s lower East Side. 
And, on the death of her husband, as 
Mother Alphonsa she devoted herself 
completely to this work of mercy, 
founding a new religious order, the 
Servants of Relief for Incurable Can- 
cer, which is also known as the Domini- 
can Congregation of St. Rose of Lima. 
A burning fire had been lighted in her 
heart, a fire of love for God whom she 
recognized in her neighbor. 

As we read the lives of those who 
have distinguished themselves in the 
divine service, we realize more and more 
that holiness is built on the natural 
character and that virtues are the flow- 
ering of qualities which could easily 
have become vices. So it was with Rose. 
And, for all her gifts, she met with 
many failures. She had not succeeded 
at music, or art or writing. She had not 
cared enough to succeed in what she 
instinctively felt to be lesser goods. 
Though her brother Julian early de- 
clared she had genius, it was a genius 
that found its outlet in the reality of 
devotion. “I never really wanted to 
write about life; I wanted to live it,” 
she said. 

Another opinion Rose held is that 
there is a tenacity about a woman’s 
convictions, “when she consents to have 
any.” She herself was an excellent case 
in point. “Whatever she did,” comments 
Dr. Maynard, 

had to be headlong and reckless, 

without thrift, the breaking of the 

precious alabaster box. She had 
shown herself from girlhood to be 
eminently practical. Never was she 
more practical than when she 
threw to the winds what mean men 
call prudence. The kind of practi- 
cality she insisted on after that was 
just steady, faithful diligence. No- 
body ever went in for less of the 
pose of sanctity than she did: no- 
body was ever less of an esthete 
than this unsuccessful artist who 
became an artist in living. 

Once having found her work, no diffi- 

culty or hardship could make her swerve 

from it. Pauta Kurta 





TOBIAS BRANDYWINE 
By Dan Wickenden. Morrow. 366p. $3 


The Windrow family had little idea of 
what they were getting into when they 
took in the slender, half-frozen man 
who presented himself at their back 
doer. Cedric named him “Tobias Bran- 
dywine” and, once the family survived 
the shock of settling him into the bed 
in which President Cleveland had slept, 
it seemed relatively easy to accept his 
staying on for almost ten years. 

Tobias became a kind of “angel in 
the house” to the Windrows, serving the 
aged, domineering Senator as _ valet- 
companion, and helping every other 
member of the family in whatever ca- 
pacity the moment called for. If there 
was a single natural virtue lacking in 
Tobias’ make-up, it is hard to name it. 
With humility and tact, detachment, af- 
fection and humor, he became the con- 
fidant of young and old, releasing the 
middle-aged brother and sister from the 
Senator’s tyranny, encouraging the 
youthful Gladys in her writing, sym- 
pathizing with the joys and pathos of 
young love, straightening out a mar- 
riage gone stale, bringing romance to 
Emmeline, the father-ridden spinster. 
Tobias worked no miracles, however; 
he knew how to listen with his heart 
and how to reveal to all his problem 
children more about themselves than 
they had ever guessed. There is a pleas- 
ant mystery about Tobias, and the mild 
suspense adds the final touch to a de- 
lightful story. 

Dan Wickenden has selected a satis- 
fying vehicle for his own gifts of per- 
ception, humor, warmth and wisdom. 
The numerous characters could be con- 
fusing if each were not such a distinct 
personality with some claim to interest 
or affection—usually to both. The book 
is vivid, not by reason of a splashy 
background or feverish action, but 
bright, rather, with the contrasting 
colors, dull or brilliant, of human na- 
tures. 

It is difficult to indicate how pleasant 
a book this is without making harsh 
comparisons with so much of the cur- 
rent output that is tortuous, humorless 
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“A helpful reference book for those who 
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habit of reading very slowly through 
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a book, it is sufficient to say that Tobias 
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PILLARS OF OUR FAITH 


12. The Lord. For the Christians, to 
have called God their Father, was a 
master-stroke. In spite of all the objec- 
tions raised today against paternalism, 
I like this word “Father.” It is deep 
and plain—and practical, too. This 
“Our Father” is for me full of mysteri- 
ous chimes, pealing, so to say, into 
eternity itself. 

But when, in the Creed, I come across 
the word “Lord,” I am rather chilled. 
A father comes forth with a smile and 
with his hands full of gifts; a lord looks 
stern and forbidding, and with a sword 
or a cane or a rod in his hand. There 
is no distance between father and 
child; they chat and play together. But 
when the lord appears, there is a hush 
and an instinctive withdrawal. The old 
Romans had already said: procul a 
Jove, procul a fulmine (“Keep away 
from the great lord; keep away from 
his thunderbolt”). 

Don’t you believe it would be sound 
psychology to drop this word “Lord” 
from the Creed and to replace it, for 
instance, al “Our Friend”? Yes, Our 


MUR ATT 


NATIONAL PILGRIMAGE TO FATIMA FOR 


World Peace 


His Excellency, Archbishop Francis J. L. Beckman, S.T.D. Spiritual Director 
Reverend Joseph Cacella, Catholic editor and outstanding 
authority on the wonders of Fatima, will conduct the Na- 
tional Pilgrimage to Fatima, Portugal, for World Peace, in 
October. The Pilgrimage will be made in conjunction with 
the Confraternity of Pilgrims. After four days in Fatima, 
where Pilgrims will assist in devotions on the 31st Anni- 
versary of the Last Apparition of Our Lady, the Pilgrim- 
age will visit principal Catholic shrines of Portugal and 
Spain. 16 day Pilgrimage: All-inclusive—$982.00. 


“If my requests are granted, Russia will be converted 


and there will be Peace.’’... 


Words of Our Lady of Fatima. 


For complete itinerary and booklet describing the wonders of Fatima, write: 


Rev. Joseph Cacella 


Catholic Pilgrimage Department 


LANSEAIR TRAVEL SERVICE 
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Friend, Jesus Christ. That would do 
splendidly. When Robert Hugh Benson 
published, long ago in 1912, his beay. 
tiful little book, The Friendship oj 
Christ, it is worth noting that he shrank 
from the word “Lord.” In fact, he never 
used it. What could be more unnatural 
than a close friendship with a master, 
a ruler, a commander-in-chief? A lord 
is dangerously akin to a dictator, and 
even in his scepter I recognize an old 
club. What does your theology say 
about all that? Can you help me? 

Theology, as usual, has many things 
to say. First, of all, she will remind you 
that calling God our Father was not a 
master-stroke of the Christians but a 
revelation of God Himself. In the same 
way the name Kyrios (Lord), which 
we find in our Creed, is not the whim 
of some poet, but is well authenticated 
in the New Testament. “Jesus is the 
Lord,” was the kernel of Christian faith. 
Tampering with the words of the Creed 
is far worse than tampering with public 
money, for, after all, public money is 
issued by the authority of the state, and 
the words of the Creed by the authority 
of the Holy Ghost. Therefore, instead 
of changing the words of the Creed, we 
must try to understand them—and there 
theology steps in. 

And what does she say? 

She says that even the words coined 
by God are apt to be defaced by man. 
Take the word “love.” “God is Love.” 
He said it Himself. Now, can you in- 
agine any word of the vocabulary more 
utterly spoiled and soiled by man? We 
must scrape it, cleanse it, rinse it, rid it 
of all the cheap and dirty love-stories, 
restore it to its celestial and divine pat- 
tern, and then it begins to look what it 
means. The word “Lord” has entered 
into the circuit of human behavior and, 
of course, it conveys to many minds the 
crude idea of naked power, or irrespon- 
sible government, of dictatorship and 
what not. For men, authority means 
only the right to command, to impose 
one’s will upon others, and for this very 
reason authority is dangerous and in- 
toxicating. Authority seems a_ privilege 
and. like all privileges, is jealously pre- 
served by those who enjoy it. and re- 
sented by the others. Our endless 
clashes and wars. this lugubrious his 
tory of mankind, with all its pages 
soaked in blood, arise from this untheo- 
logical concept of authority. 

But just as the Fatherhood of God is 
the fountainhead and pattern oi all 
fatherhood on earth, in the same way 
the authority of Our Lord Jesus Christ 
is the archetype of all genuine author- 
ity in the world. He is not only the 
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ruler who dictates what must be done. 
Through His grace He does it with us. 
His rules are never wanton commands, 
hurting, wounding, crippling our na- 
ture. They are the only means by which 
this nature can be saved. They are in 
our ears, through the voice of Our Lord, 
the expression of the silent cry of our 
nature itself. The rule of God is the 
rule of love, because, as theology says, 
the glory of God does not consist in 
plucking the feathers of His people to 
adom Himself, but in giving feathers 
and food to His sparrows in the fields. 
It is because Jesus Christ is my Lord 
that I can find myself at home within 
Him. His will is my redemption, and 
He has power to achieve it. All the rest 
is counterfeit and nonsense. I cannot 
have a better friend than this only Lord. 
Pierre Cuar tes, S.J. 








Theatre 








HOLD IT. In this musical comedy by 
Matt Brooks and Art Arthur, presented 
at The National by Sammy Lambert, 
the leading character is an undergradu- 
ate who gives a female impersonation 
in a college revue. One of his class- 
mates thinks it would be a good gag to 
enter his photograph, in costume, in a 
glamour-girl contest promoted by some- 
body in Hollywood, and the “heroine” 
of the college show wins first prize. 
When the success of the gag sets the 
talent scouts to baying on his trail, 
subsequent complications are easy to 
imagine. 

Confused identity of sexes is not my 
preferred type of humor, but the 
authors have avoided the lascivious im- 
plications that usually accompany the 
theme, while providing sufficient inci- 
dental buffoonery to satisfy any normal 
appetite for fun. The music and lyrics 
by Gerald Marks and Sam Lerner, re- 
spectively, are good but not first rate, 
although two of the latter’s songs, 
Fundamental Character and Friendly 
Enemy, are both lively and catchy. 
Michael Kidd staged the dances and 
musical numbers, and Robert E. Perry 
is responsible for the over-all direction. 
The total of their contributions is a 
production that teems with the gaiety, 
jocosity and high spirits of youth, but 
somehow lacks style. Since style is a 
product of the creative mind which is 
hard to define, while its presence or 
absence can be detected in a second, it 









is dificult for a critical observer to 


suggest precisely how the show might 
be lifted from its present level of good 
entertainment to its potential level of 
fine theatre. 

A number of enthusiastic young 
actors certainly do all they can, and in 
a measure they succeed. Johnny Downs, 
who disclosed exceptional talents as a 
straight comedian in Are You With It? 
proves that he is also a competent zany 
and may learn to be a hoofer. Red But- 
tons is an appealingly wistful campus 
schemer; Jet McDonald has the good 
voice, good looks and requisite acting 
skill demanded by the leading female 
role; and Patricia Wymore is a pint- 
sized commedienne who plays ‘around 
with her gags and songs with the assur- 
ance of a veteran. At least half a dozen 
ether youngsters do well in featured 
spots. The sets, by Edward Gilbert, and 
costumes, by Julia Sze, are adequate, 
and the former help to point up the 
humor of several scenes. 

If the show takes hold and continues 
through the summer, the producer can 
be grateful to his young actors. Their 
zest and artistry give an observer the 
impression of sitting in a preview of 
future stars. 


SALLY. In this revival, presented at 
The Martin Beck by Hunt Stromberg 
Jr. and William Berney, credit of 
authorship is given to Jerome Kern, the 
composer, instead of to Guy Bolton, who 
wrote the book. It is not likely that the 
producers will be deluged with com- 
plaints about the billing, since it is the 
music that keeps the trite story alive 
and worth a second production. The di- 
rection by Billy Gilbert, costumes by 
Henry Mulle and settings by Stewart 
Chaney, all simply reek with class, espe- 
cially Mr. Chaney’s flats and lighting. 

Bambi Linn, as a kitchen scullion 
who wants to be a dancer, is co-starred 
with Jack Goode, her press agent. Since 
Willie Howard’s name appears above 
Jerome Kern’s, I suppose he is super- 
starred. He is certainly a delectable 
comic, and, cast as a royal refugee re- 
duced to the status of a waiter, he de- 
lights appreciative audiences with a 
performance to remember. I hear 
sporadic whispers that the original 
Sally, with Marilyn Miller starred in 
the title role, was a superior show. 
Bambi Linn is a good enough Sally for 
me. The first production may have also 
included comedians with larger talents 
for showmanship than their successors 
in the revival, but I am willing to set- 
tle for Jack Goode and, with emphasis, 
for Willis Howard. 

THEOPHILUS LEwis 





Benziger Brothers, Inc. 


THREE FUNDAMENTAL 
PRAYERBOOKS 





THE PSALMS; a 
Prayerbook of the 


Frayerbook. The 
Ancient Church. 
450 Pages. 434x7 inches. $3.85. 
THE RACCOLTA; a 
Official Indulgenced Prayers. 
$3.85. 


Prayerbook. 
700 Pages. 


434 x 7 inches. 


THE NEW ROMAN MISSAL. In Latin 
and English, for Daily Use. 1,852 Pages. 
4 x 6% inches. Red Edge, $7.50; 
Gold Edge, $9.00; Leather, $10.00. 


BENZIGER BROTHERS, Inc. 
26-28 Park Place, New York 7, N. Y. 


Boston - Chicago - Cincinnati - San Francisco 
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TENETS 


For Readers 
and Reviewers 
by Harold C. Gardiner, S.J. 


Revised and enlarged edition of this 
tr dously popul pamphlet on 
what makes a book, particularly a 
novel, morally good or bad. Clear 
principles illustrated from current 
fiction. 





5 copies: $1; 50 for $8; 
Single: 25¢ cash 
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Camp Directory 








TEGAWITHA 


Catholic Camp for Girls 


On the sunny top of the Poconos. 
800 acres on private lake, 3 hours 
from New York and Philadelphia. 
Superbly equipped. Riding, golf, swim- 
ming, sailing, canoeing, aquaplaning, 
archery, - hockey, tennis, dancing, 
dramatics. Junior Camp. Private chapel 
on grounds. 31st year. Mrs. James P. 
Lynch, Mr. William Lynch, directors. 
Catalogue. 


MRS. JAMES P. LYNCH 
Camp Tegawitha “in the Poconos”, 
Tobyhanna, Penna. 


A Reminder: FM listeners in 
New York can get AMERICA’s 
news and views in “America This 
Week.” Every Thursday, 7:15- 
7:30 P.M. Station WFUV (90.6 
on the FM dial). 








CAMP 
CARDINAL NEWMAN 





Boys 8 to 16 spend a fun-full summer on 300 

acres of New Hampshire lake and mountain 

country. Mature, experienced counselors. All 

water sports on Squam Leke. Baseball, tennis, 

riflery, riding, nature study. Unusual crafts 

program. 30 buildings. Cabins. Wholesome 
food. Resident Catholic chaplain. Booklet. 
E. A. Fitzmaurice, Newman ’ 
jarendon St., Boston, Mass. 











DEER MT. CAMPS 
High in the Pocono Mts. 


Camp Fawn - Camp Buck 


Girls Exclusive Boys 
Booklet: Cresco, Pa. 
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A Catholic Camp for Boys 4-18. 
In the White Mougtains, N. H. 
Separate Junior Group. Pri- 
vate lake. All water sports, 


riflery, basketball, baseball, foot- 
ball, boxing, craftwork, movies, camping 
trips to Canada and mountains, laundry, 
riding, included in fee of $250. Annual 
tga to the Shrine of St. Anne at 
adbes. Half-season enrollment accepted. 
Registered Nurse. No hay fever. Directors: 
Z.. Francis, 1930 Yale Station, New 
Haven, Conn.; Rev. Townsend, Sacred Heart 
Univ.; Rev. V. P. Sarmiento, Univ. of 
Montreal. 


CATHOLIC BOYS— 


CAMP BREBEUF 


Brandon, Vermont 


On beautiful Lake Dunmore. 
Established 12 years. 
Chapel on grounds—resident chaplain. 
All sports—Boys 6 to 16 years. 
Directed and supervised by owner. 
Season—June 28 to August 24. 
Enrollment limited to 75 boys. 
Write today for booklet showing 
CAMP BREBEUF in pictures with 
full description of all facilities. 


Mr. J. Gordon Wright, Director 


6351 Overbrook Avenue 
Philadelphia 31, Penna. 











PORTSMOUTH PRIORY 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


June 29—August 24. Regular and review classes 
for boys in college preparatory subjects: lish, 
Languages, History, Mathematics, and Sciences, 
Introductory course in Philosophy. Sailing, swim- 
ming, and other sports. Conducted by Benedictine 
Monks assisted by Lay Masters. For brochure address 
Director of Admission, Portsmouth, Rhede Island. 








(at Don Bosco) 


Ramsey, N. J. 


Ages: 8 to 13 
Rates: $20 per week 
Staff: Salesians of St. John Bosco 


(Phone: RAmsey 9-0066) 





——CAMP HLOND——, 





On Lake Spofford 


On Granite Lake 


28th Season 


On Lake Spofford 





NAMASCHAUG 


BOYS, Ages 6 to 16 


49th Season — Second Oldest Catholic Camp in America 


Rates: $200 Per Nine-Week Season; $110 Per Month 


SPRUCELAND 


GIRLS, Ages 6 to 16 


28th Season — Fourth Season as a Catholic Camp 


20 Miles from Camps Namaschaug and Marquette 


Rates: $225 Per Season; $120 Per Month 


MARQUETTE 


BOYS, Ages 6 to 16 


Rates: $350 Per Season; $190 Per Month 


In the Foothills of the White Mountains 
Resident Chaplain and Registered Nurse at Each Camp 
Physician in Residence or Attendance at Each Camp 

Finest Equipment — Beautiful Waterfronts — Mature Supervision 
Free Round Trip Transportation to Namaschaug and Spruceland 


June 24 to August 25 


July 1 to August 25 


July 1 to August 25 





———o<mnmsa—-Funveir>xr EmZ 


Address Inquires to: 


JOHN E. CULLUM - MR. and MRS. L. T. FELL 


Camp Notre Dame 
State Capitol yg Union City, N. 
Phone UNion 3-3840 — If no answer call UNioa 5-7178 
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BIG CITY. The present bill of fay 
serves principally as a triple demo. 
stration that a movie labeled “fy 
adults” (as are all this week’s offer. 
ings) is not necessarily one with an 
positive appeal in that direction. fy. 
hibit A in support of this axiom i 
a syrup-coated sermon on religioy 
tolerance ingenuously dedicated t 
“people who like people.” A baby i 
found abandoned in a tenement base. 
ment and is jointly adopted by a mip. 
ister from the Settlement House 
(Robert Preston). the local canto: 
(Danny Thomas) and the Irish Cath. 
olic cop on the beat (Georg 
Murphy). The judge who approve 
this arrangement stipulated that the 
child will belong eventually to the firs 
of the trio who marries, feeling that 
this will provide a practical lesson ip 
inter-faith cooperation. All is serene 
while the foundling under the loving 
care of the cantor’s mother (Lott 
Lehmann) grows up to be Margaret 
O’Brien. Then suddenly her thre 
“fathers,” who have been of marriag. 
able age for lo. these many years, he. 
latedly and concurrently become 1 
mantically inclined. The minister and 
the cantor start sparking Margaret's 
lissome, blonde school teacher (Karin 
Booth) but the policeman beats them 
to the draw and marries a cafe singer 
(Betty Garrett), with a heart of gold 
but dubious antecedents. When the 
bride and groom demand custody of 
the child, the fabric of understanding 
is rent violently asunder by what ar 
—unfortunately for the message the 
film is trying to promote—its only 
honestly depicted emotions. The finale 
finds everybody happily united singing 
God Bless America, but how this amity 
was reborn against impossible odds i: 
left to the audience’s overtaxed imagit- 
ation. (MGM) 


THE “SAINTED” SISTERS records 
the melancholy fate of two mauve 
decade confidence women (Veronité 
Lake and Joan Caulfield) who ar 
forced quite against their wills to ut 
their “swag” for philanthropic pur 
poses. This takes place in a New Eng 
land town where the girls are stranded 
while attempting to cross the border; 
and where a canny old Yankee (Bary 
Fitzgerald, the only down-Easter witha 
brogue) gets possession of their secrél 
and their booty. Keeping them in sub 
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jection with the former, he distributes 
the latter in their names among the 
local needy, the cash being all used up 
_to everyone’s satisfaction except per- 
haps the original victim of the swindle 
_by the time the sisters, having been 

regenerated by romance and a growing 
affection for the bucolic life, depart to 
pay their debt to society. “Melancholy” 
was used above advisedly, for rarely 
have so many labored so hard for so 
few laughs. (Paramount) 


MEET ME AT DAWN. This British 
fim, set in Paris at the turn of the cen- 
tury, catches all too well the cynically 
pragmatic outlook of a French farce 
but almost none of its sparkle. The 
story is an infinitely complicated affair 
about a professional duelist, employed 
by a variety of wealthy but timid men, 
with whose political or romantic rivals 
he picks quarrels, and temporarily in- 
capacitates. Trouble looms when a 
young lady, who becomes innocently in- 
volved in a scandal when he makes her 
the cause of one such challenge, turns 
out to be his employer’s daughter, and 
also the girl with whom he is falling in 
love. William Eythe journeyed from 
Hollywood to join Stanley Holloway 
and Hazel Court in the cast, but, so far 
as the reviewer is concerned, he might 
more profitably have stayed at home. 
(20th Century-Fox) Moira Wa.sH 


Parade 








THE MODERN AIRFIELDS ARE 
really “talkin’ ’em in,” as was exempli- 
fied some days ago at the National Air- 
port, Washington, D. C., when a pilot, 
bedeviled by extremely bad weather and 
by instruments gone haywire, found 
himself, thirty miles from Washington, 
in a serious predicament. . . . Had it 
not been for the directions and en- 
couragement flashed to him by the air- 
port control tower, his predicament 
might very well have ended in a crash 
landing. . The control tower en- 
lightened his mind concerning his 
whereabouts and bolstered his will to 
do what was necessary for a safe land- 
ing. 


Tower: Don’t worry. We'll get you in 
okay. Establish your position on the 
southwest leg. . . . Then we can start 
descending you.” (The pilot overshot 
the mark.) 


Tower: Okay. Start over again. We 
have you in radar contact now... . 
Steer left to 360 degrees . . . descend 
to 1000 feet.” (The pilot again over- 
shot the mark.) 


Tower: Don’t worry about it. Just get 
back on course. ... We still have radar 
contact . . . steer left 320. Good. . 
you’re only five miles out now .. . fine 

. fine. You’re coming in . . . you’re 
only a mile out . . . Steer right 10 de- 
grees . .. fine . . . you're over the 
approach lights . agg with land- 
ing ... now level it off . . . you’re 
landing ... you’re on... youre in... 
you're in! ; 


Splendid as the airfield technique un- 
doubtedly is, it is nevertheless dwarfed 
by an older, vaster, incomparably 
greater “talking em in” process... . 
On a higher and much more important 
level, the control towers of heaven are 
ceaselessly “talking” to the multitudes of 
human souls who are flying through the 
bad spiritual weather of this world. .. . 
This “talk” is known as Actual Grace, 
which is a supernatural help from God, 
enlightening the mind and moving the 
will to do good and avoid evil for the 
sake of eternal life... . Every one of 
the two billion human souls now speed- 
ing through this earthly atmosphere is 
headed for one of two landings—a 
happy landing on the golden airstrips 
of heaven or a crash landing on the 
fiery runways of hell. We can conjec- 
ture the “talk” from the divine airport. 
Tower: Steer away from that habit... . 
Conquer yourself. .. . You can do it. 
. Say the rosary more. .. . Frequent 
the sacraments. (The soul overshot the 
mark.) 
Tower: Don’t give in to discouragement. 
Start all over again. . . . Wealth and 
the desire for worldly glory made you 
forgetful of God. . . . These are merely 
passing things. . Fix your eyes on 
eternal values. (The soul overshot the 
mark.) 


Tower: You must do better. . . . Re- 
member it’s must... . You’re not going 
to the sacraments frequently enough. 

. Pray more. .. . Now, you’re doing 
better. . . . Now, you’re really conquer- 
ing your passions. .. . Good. . . . Keep 
it up... . You’re heading for the run- 
way. . . . You’re over the approach 
lights. . . . You’re coming in... . 
You’re landing. . . . You're on the 
great runway. . .. You're in. . 
You’re in!” 

The celestial tower has “talked in” 
one more soul to a safe, happy, eternal 
landing. Joun A. Toomey 





Resort Directory 








LAKE GEORGE 


HONEYMOONS AND VACATIONS 


EARL WOODWARD'S VILLAGE 
BOULTON LANDING, N. Y. 


English Manor House, cottages, 35 rooms with 
bath and fireplace, $49 up per week includes 
board, motor boat trips, sailboat, canoes, ten- 
nis, transport to Church and train. 50 honey- 
moon references. 9 housekeeping cottages. B’klet. 





=FOREST PARK HOUSE= 
BUDD LAKE, N. J. 

A wonderful place to spend your vacation 

and weekends. Hide-away for Newlyweds. 

$6.00 to $7.00 Day - $35 Weekly and Up 

Mary B. Fuchs, Box C—Phone Netcong 439 

















«» for those who go out 
to eat! Rich, satisfying 
Sexton Salad Dressing, 


a= by better eating 













NOTICES 


12c per word. Payment with order. 


VETERAN, AMERICA EMPLOYEE, 
Fordham senior, urgently needs furnished 
room or opportunity to share man’s apart- 
ment, New York metropolitan area. Perm- 
anent, Box S, — Press, 70 East 45th 
Street, New York 17 


BOUND VOLUME of America #77 (April 
5 to September 27 inclusive) now ready. 
Also majority of previous volumes available. 
Price $6.00. Write Box V, America Press. 


MISSIONARY PRIESTS, working in four 
counties, only 80 Catholics in population of 
140,000, need prayers and funds to expand 
spiritual beachhead. Will you help? Rev. 
Louis R. Williamston, Hartsville, South 
Carolina. 


JESUIT HOME MISSION—My hope—a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. Small 
contributions are precious and welcome 
Rev. John A. Risacher, S.J., Holy Cross 
Mission, Durham, North Carolina. 


IRISH Books, Belleek China, Linens, Celtic 
Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write for 

Catalogue. Irish Industries Depot, Ince., 
876 Lexington Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 
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Correspondence 





Soviet laborers in Nazidom 


Epitor: When the first Russian foreign 
laborer came into my parish in 1941, 
there wasn’t a person in the congrega- 
tion who could speak a word to him. 
Three months later I could read and 
write Russian and speak as much of the 
language as one needs in daily inter- 
course. In the meantime the number of 
foreign laborers from the East (DP’s) 
had grown to half a dozen: two Poles, 
three Ukrainians and one Russian. The 
Poles always remained reserved; but 
with the Russians and Ukrainians I 
spoke daily and visited them almost 
every day in their quarters, in spite of 
the strict prohibition of the Nazis. The 
Russians and Ukrainians, on their part, 
came to see me daily in my home. They 
received from me some necessaries of 
life—clothes and underwear—and were 
able at my place to hear secretly the 
radio broadcasts coming from their 
homelands. 

I wrote for them countless letters to 
their relatives and countrymen in Ger- 
many; that was the most dangerous 
undertaking. I had to discount every 
danger, and sometimes staked my life 
and freedom on the play. 

Soon I came in contact with other 
Ukrainian foreign laborers who were 
outside my parish. I got to know them 
on the railways, as they rode from their 
place of work to the camps. I talked to 
them on the platforms of railway car- 
riages, even in the toilets—certainly an 
unusual place; I supplied them with 
everything I could think of, in the most 
incredible and sometimes crazy ways. 
Often the undertakings were so danger- 
ous and exciting that I had heart pal- 
pitations. 

For something over two years I car- 
ried on what was an understandable 
obligation of Christian charity. Often 
I heard the confessions of nearby and 
foreign (Galician) Ukrainians, and 
gave them Holy Communion in greatest 
secrecy. 

The Ukrainians and Russians often 
gave most touching evidences of their 
affection, dependence and _ gratitude. 
When one of the Russians suddenly left 
his place of work after the arrival of 
the American troops, he left under the 
mattress of his bed a farewell letter. 
In it he asked pardon for leaving with- 
out saying goodbye, and explained that 
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the parting had affected him too deeply. 
What else he said to me I must be 
silent about, for fear of seeming vain. 
I can only tell you that I had tears in 
my eyes as I read the letter. In the few 
years of my daily contact with Russians 
and Ukrainians I have learned to love 
these people with all my heart. They 
were not supporters of Stalin, and felt 
about Soviet Russia just as I do. 
A ParisH PRIEST 
U. S. Zone, Germany 


Stepinac defense 


Epiror: I have read the letter by Ed- 
ward Duff in last week’s issue and con- 
cur in what he says. But I wonder if 
he is aware of the action taken by the 
Jews, Protestants and Catholics who 
comprise the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews, as early as the 
fall of 1946. 

On October 22 of that year the Board 
of Directors of NCCJ expressed great 
concern about the justice of the trial 
and conviction of Archbishop Stepinac, 
and requested the NCCJ Committee on 
Human Rights to study the matter and 
write a report. On orders of the Execu- 
tive Committee this report was forward- 
ed to Warren R. Austin at UN. 

This report, signed by James N. 
Rosenberg, Henry Noble MacCracken 
and George N. Shuster, urged “an im- 
partial investigation by the United 
States of the facts concerning the treat- 
ment accorded to the Archbishop and to 
Catholics generally by the Yugoslav 
Government.” It reviewed the protests 
that had been made against the injus- 
tice of the trial by Acting Secretary of 
State Dean Acheson and numerous 
others and referred to the fact that 
“Louis S. Breier, of the American Jew- 
ish Committee, in questioning the jus- 
tice of Archbishop Stepinac’s convic- 
tion stated that the Archbishop has 
been the protector and benefactor of 
many Jews during the period of the 
Nazi occupation of Yugoslavia.” 

Regrettably, the Report was not given 
the deserved publicity that was ex- 
pected in the Catholic press. 

Epwarp J. HEFFRON 
Director of Media Relations 
National Conference of 
Christians and Jews 
New York, N. Y. 


1948 


NSA and Czech coup 

Epitor: I am seeking further infg 
tion on your editorial, ““Czechoslovakis 
Students,” which appeared in 
March 13 issue. j 

We have reports from the U. S, Ny 
tional Students Association headquss 
ters in Madison, Wisconsin, submit 
by our representative to the Interms 
tional Union of Students on the Charl 
University incident. In this report 4 
our national headquarters there ig 
reference to any deaths or casualties 
This report seems to contradict yoy 
editorial on the incident. 

What I would like to know is th 
source of your information on th 
Charles University incident, and jug 
where we, as delegates of NSA, can 
the true story of just what did happg 
in Prague on February 24, 1948. ~ 

Joun C. Rozman | 

Detroit, Mich. NSA Delegate 
(1. All American and British corres. 
pondents who happened to be in Prague 
during the communist coup agree that 
the student demonstration was fired on, 
that a number of students were wound 
ed, that at least one was killed. Albion 
Ress in a page-one, column-one story 
in the New York Times asserts this 
explicitly. Bill Ellis, NSA representa 
tive cabled home on March 1: “Czech 
student demonstration fired on. ...” An 
AP dispatch from Madison, Wis. two 
days later, reported that the NSA 
terminated any relationship which had 
existed between the NSA and the IUS. 
The NSA announcement repeated: “The 
Czech student demonstration was fired 
on.” AMERICA’S own eye-witness Te 
porter cannot be identified: he was im- 
prisoned for two days and still remains 
under constant surveillance by the 
police. 

2. NSA has no representative to IUS. 
Jim Smith and Bill Ellis, NSA repre 
sentatives, were authorized by NSA to 
resign precisely because of the events 
of Feb. 24. (cf. America, April I, 
pss.) 

3. The true story, including the exact 
number of students killed and wound 
ed, will be learned only after the peo 
ple of Prague are free to speak. Cer 
tainly information coming from com 
munist-controlled Charles University 
should be accepted with greater cab 
tion than Prof. Matthiessen of Harvard 
manifested in his statements in the 
Crimson a few weeks ago. Probably we 
shall soon be hearing from leaders of 
the student organizations who escaped 
from Czechoslovakia and are now it 
camps in Bavaria.—Ep1Tor) 
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